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What the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life 
~ and History Is 


Its History: 


1. Organized in Chicago, September 8, 1915. 

2. Incorporated under the laws of the District of Columbia, Octo- 

ber 3, 1915. 

3: Brought out the first number of Taz JourNaL or Necro History, 
January 1, 1916. 


Its Purposes: 


1. To collect sociological and historical data. 

2. To publish books on Negro life and history. 

3. To promote the study of the Negro through clubs and schools. 

4. To bring about harmony between the races by interpreting the one 
to the other. 


- Its Promoters: 


1. Well-known gentlemen like Harold H. Swift, Paul Warburg, 
Julius Goldman, Morton D. Hull, and Julius Rosenwaid. 

2. Distinguished scholars like Roland G. Usher, John M. Mecklin, 
Charles M. Andrews, Kelly Miller, H. N. Sherwood, William Ren- 
wick Riddell, Franz Boas, Charles E. Chapman, J. Franklin Jame- 
son, and J. R. Angell. 

3. Prominent persons like Henry Churchill King, R. R. Moton, James 
H. Dillard, Evarts B. Greene, and Joel E. Spingarn. 

4. Some noted publicists, among whom are Adolph Ochs, Frederick L. 
Hoffman, Harvey Ingham, and Oswald Garrison Villard. 


Its Achievements: 


1. It has directed the attention of investigators to this neglected field. 
2. It has extended the circulation of Taz JourRNAL or NEGRO History 
into South America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

3. It has published fourteen volumes of articles and documents giving 

facts which are generally unknown. 
4. It has produced twenty monographs on Negro life and history. 
5. It has organized and stimulated the studies of local clubs and 
classes, which have done much to change the attitude of com- 
munities toward the Negro. 
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THE PARADOX OF NEGRO PROGRESS 


The progress made by the freedmen since their emancipa- 
tion has been a subject of national, if not universal, com- 
ment; and in spite of the many indignities which the nation 
is wont to heap upon her black citizens, the country has 
not hesitated to give sanction to their progress, because it 
seems so apparent that to deny it would be more disgraceful, 
—certainly more out of tune—than a lynching in a backward 
section of the country. Many writers have ventured with suc- 
cess to trace and to record this material and intellectual ad- 
vancement of the Negro. Some have meticulously pointed 
out the increase in the possession and management of farms 
in the rural Southland; others have spoken astoundingly of 
the rapid acquisition of real estate and business enterprises 
in the urban North with the influx of the migrants; still 
others have acknowledged a Negro art and literature, and a 
Negro intelligentsia. Much comment has been aroused by 
the recent rise of the Negro in American politics with the 
election of the first one of the race to Congress since Re- 
construction days. But just what does this progress—this 
succession of recognized vicissitudes—mean in the life of 
the Negro? What does it ultimately hold for him? From a 
racial perspective is there anything fundamental about it? 
or, is it illusive or paradoxical? 

We may determine or attempt an answer to the ques- 
tion as to whether or not Negro progress is basie by con- 
sidering those elements which are fundamental in all group 
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advancement. From the very beginning of mankind and the 
origin of a society, even in its crudest state, the chief means 
of group preservation, or group advancement, has been 
education. Training that developed in the individual the 
ability necessary to get along—to function—in the society 
of which he was a part. In early primitive societies the aim 
in educating youth was to preserve the existing state of the 
society. Since the social development of those days was of 
a stable rather than an evolutionary nature, this was all that 
was necessary. There were, of course, methods, which were 
suited to attaining the desired end in this education. In the 
case of the Greek State, Sparta, the aim of education was 
different because the society was different. This state was 
situated among hostile states in a barbarous age. To pre- 
serve or to promote their society meant warfare. Sparta 
needed military protection; education, therefore, was di- 
rected toward the production of a finished soldier. In the 
Greek state, Athens, during the Age of Pericles, Grecian 
society took on a different aspect from that of the State 
of Sparta, or from what it had been in Athens itself before 
this time. Society became less hostile,—less given to warfare; 
and at the same time it became more complex in its organiza- 
tion. Citizenship or service to the state became the aim of 
education. All educational methods, then, had as their aim 
the producing of the man of virtue or the man of knowledge. 
It was in Athens, during this period that guiding principles 
of education were formulated through the opposition of the 
philosophers and the sophists, of the individual and the 
state. 

These principles or educational theories were trans- 
mitted to the Romans through the conquests of Alexander, 
where they became the basis of Roman education. Education 
after the advent of Christ, whether ecclesiastical or secular, 
whether during the Middle Ages, the Renaissance period, or 
late modern times, has had the primary aim of fitting in- 
dividuals to their environment, and making them a function- 
ing element in their particular society. Or, as Dr. Carter G. 
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Woodson phrases it, ‘‘ The only education worthwhile is that 
which reacts on one’s life in his peculiar situation.’’ In this 
way all education aims to extend or to elevate the group or 
society for which it is contrived by producing in its educated 
people a consciousness of their existence in the society as 
well as a motive for action. It seems that this is the secret of 
the worthwhile contributions to civilization. It is at once, 
undoubtedly, true of the Greeks, the Romans, the Hebrews, 
the Italians, the French, the Germans, the English, and the 
Americans. Being generally true, it must become true of the 
Negro, if as a race he is to make any lasting contribution 
to the present trend of civilization. 

An examination of the ideal of Negro education will re- 
veal two aims—the theoretical and the practical. The first 
is set forth in the theories of the training of Negro youth, 
as they are formulated by outstanding leaders of the race, 
chiefly Woodson, the historian, and DuBois, the editor. 
Woodson’s ideal is expressed thus: ‘‘A youth should not be 
educated away from his environment but trained to lay a 
foundation for the future in his present situation out of 
which he may emerge into something above and beyond his 
beginning.’’ DuBois also believes that for the young Negro 
to accomplish his best his situation, his relation to the 
American nation, must be early and frankly stated—not 
alluded to or passed over. But the practice in Negro educa- 
tion is quite adverse to these expressed theories. 

While it is agreed that the training of Negro youth 
should aim at producing within him a consciousness of his 
being and a motive for action in his society, race conscious- 
ness is by no means at the basis of Negro education. The 
argument may arise that such an aim is impossible of carry- 
ing out on account of the fact that the Negro is placed in a 
‘¢bi-society’’—national and racial. But will devotion to 
one’s race abridge one’s patriotism to his country? When 
rightfully directed, racial pride and respect are means by 
which true national or universal service is stimulated. 

The fact that there has developed a Negro art or a Negro 
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literature is an argument for Negro consciousness. Of 
course, if left to the Negro there would be none of this— 
all would be American. Stating it in a different way, we 
should say that if the Negro had been a subject in Roman 
society, there would have been no race problem, for the Ro- 
man government would have taken advantage of his willing- 
ness to become a citizen of the empire. The thing which im- 
pedes the advancement of the Negro, however, is that his 
education has a national aim while his society is generally 
limited to his race. This is a contradiction in educational 
aim and in educational practice. 

In the Negro institutions of the South one would natur- 
ally think that the tendency is Negro. It is lightly so. But 
the consciousness of the young Negro’s being and his motive 
of being and for action in his racial society is only vaguely 
stated or alluded to. Of course, the cause of this deficiency 
is to be found in the censorship which white patronage puts 
on those institutions, rather than to the attitude of the 
teachers. White patrons were so sympathetic with Booker T. 
Washington’s advocacy of industrial education that they 
were wont to overlook the fact that the Negro possessed a 
head and heart to be trained as well as two hands, and that 
until these two important H’s were cultivated that the Negro 
would not be of value as an element in or out of his society. 
Consequently these patrons of Negro education supported 
only those schools which restricted themselves to industrial 
training. It was largely due to the work of Dr. DuBois in 
his opposition to Mr. Washington’s industrial program that 
Negro higher education was popularized, and that the hu- 
manities were presented to the Negro student instead of 
agriculture. But even in this higher education in the South- 
ern institutions there is neither a frank and direct statement 
of Negro education nor an effective program for accomplish- 
ing its aim. The student is not educated to what his society 
justly demands of him. There is but one effective way of 
inducing the Negro youth to aspire to higher things, and 
this by giving him a thorough knowledge of the background 
of his race and its achievements. 
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Dr. Woodson, in addressing an audience, once said that 
in order that the young Negro may succeed the history of 
his race must be kept before him. Again he voices the same 
idea in these words: ‘‘Those who have no records of what 
their ancestors have accomplished, lose the inspiration which 
comes from teaching biography and history.”’ 

Would anyone doubt or dispute this? How many tales 
of ancestral gallantry have been moulded upon the young 
white American’s brain that he might be encouraged to do? 
If this, along with the theory of his superior creation, has 
been necessary to excite action in white youth in America 
with all the genial encouragement of a sympathetic nation, 
so much more necessary will it be for the youth who gener- 
ally meets with discouragement from a nation hostile to 
him. 

However, there is some hope in the Southern institutions 
due to the recent progress which has been made along the 
line of racial culture. The Negro in Our History, the authen- 
tic history textbook of the race, is taught in some of the 
secondary schools of the Southern States. But apparently 
the race element in the curriculum is yet very inadequate. 
There is no systematized study of Negro art and literature; 
but, at least, the suggestion seems to be getting some atten- 
tion. In this respect, Negro education in the South may be 
assuming a new aspect. 

Turning now to the proposition of educating the Negro 
in the North, we find a situation vastly different from that 
in the South. Negroes, being generally admitted to the same 
schools as Caucasians, get the same kind of education. Al- 
though the Negro student may be considered on an equal 
basis with the white in the class room, he is not in the least 
an equal, for he is not considered and treated as such when 
he approaches his place in society for which his training has 
fitted him. He finds that he is limited in his choice to a Negro 
world—to a Negro society—and the great tragedy is not the 
limitation, but that he has been taught nothing of the so- 
ciety in which he must now work. Under such circumstances 
he can but be a failure. 
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In the Northern institutions the subject of the Negro 
is entirely excluded from the curriculum; no textbooks of 
the history or of the literature of the race are used, and the 
Negro is mentioned in other books only for condemnation. 
Consequently, the young Negro student goes through the 
elementary school, the secondary, and in many instances, the 
university, without having the vaguest idea of the accom- 
plishments of his race. 

Dean William Pickens, a graduate of Yale, in addressing 
an audience on the subject ‘‘The Contribution of the Negro 
to the United States,’’ said, ‘‘I was twenty-one years old 
before I knew that Negroes fought in the American Revolu- 
tion. There were over three thousand with Washington in 
that struggle,’’ he added, ‘‘but I didn’t learn this at Yale.’’ 

Naturally, the Negro student who knows nothing of the 
development of his race, has a propensity to feel that itis a 
mere blank—nothing there to be mentioned with pride. He 
would therefore forget or ignore the appellation Negro or 
black or colored in white society; just as if by ignoring it 
the dominant race will forget who the Negroes are, and in 
this way all racial maladies will pass away. 

In high school I received from the majority of my United 
States History classmates, who were colored, many fervent 
protests because I dared to differ from the author of the 
text in some of his statements on the Negro and the slavery 
question. Of course, they did not mean anything ill toward 
me; they simply thought that I was getting the race ‘‘in 
bad’’ in the estimation of the teacher for trying to refute 
the author. To some young Negroes, especially those born 
in the North, those who have never been South, who know 
nothing of the race problem as it exists there, or even as it 
is in the North, the mere mentioning of the word Negro or 
anything which indicates their race, brings a strong feeling 
of disgust over them, it matters not how sublime an implica- 
tion one might tend to place upon it. 

I remember, once in a high school in which the student 
body was colored and the faculty mixed—more white than 
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colored—upon a certain occasion Dr. Alain Locke was ad- 
dressing the student body on ‘‘The Young Negro Poets and 
their Works.’’ He was giving some readings from Cullen, 
Hughes, and McKay. I was delighted and was thinking that 
the entire student body must have been enjoying it, when 
a girl behind me got restless and began twisting violently 
in her seat, and in an outspoken tone was saying, ‘‘I wish 
he’d shut up. Just talking about Negro. We are all alike.’’ 

There are many young Northerners of the race, who 
belong to this class. They dislike everything Negro—Negro 
scholars, Negro literature, Negro art—because they don’t 
know anything about them or the motives which actuated 
them or the circumstance out of which they grew. 

In this attitude of the Negro student in the North lies 
the paradox of Negro intellectual advancement. It is the 
thing which makes the South, though handicapped in facili- 
ties and backward on account of other circumstances, seem 
from a racial point of view, more fundamentally progressive 
than the North with all the facilities and opportunities nec- 
essary for success. 

What here is paradoxical? In the first place, it is clearly 
evident, with this motive predominant in the mind of Negro 
youth, that afew Negro scholars are producing Negro litera- 
ture, a few Negro artists Negro art, with the people in 
whose interest they are produced wholly ignorant, unap- 
preciative, and unresponsive to them. How long will they 
continue to create under such conditions? How much of their 
work will be immortalized or commercialized? Homer may 
have wandered about Athens singing his classic free of 
charge, but this is not likely to happen again today. Dr. 
Carter G. Woodson, a poor colored lad from a West Vir- 
ginia coal mine, received his education in History at Har- 
yard. He then turned to use his knowledge in the intellectual 
development of his race. He has written a text book of race 
history, The Negro i Our History, which is authentic and is 
used in certain secondary schools of nearly one-half the 
states of the Union. He has founded the Association for the 
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Study of Negro Life and History, which publishes as its 
organ a quarterly, THe Journaut or Necro History, which 
has now reached its sixteenth volume, in which form it con- 
stitutes the only encyclopedia of the race. His works have 
been acknowledged by the leading universities and are found 
in all large libraries. Yet Negroes in the North have made 
practically no effort to have Negro History taught in the 
secondary schools, although the author himself constantly 
admonishes them to do this very thing. 

Then again Dr. William E. B. DuBois, an alumnus of 
Harvard and Berlin, has devoted and is devoting his life to 
making his youthful dreams a realization. As the editor of 
the Crisis, a magazine which gives the record of the darker 
races, and as the author of several books bearing on the race 
he has shown a vision of the intellectual aspirations of the 
Negro. He once truthfully and touchingly said of himself, 
‘<7 stand in utter shamelessness and say that whatever art 
I have for writing has been used always for propaganda 
for gaining the rights of black folk to love and enjoy.’’ But 
when he attempts to conduct an annual Negro Essay, Poetry, 
Story and Art contest, although the cash prizes offered, 
seemingly, were reason enough for an energetic effort, he 
must finally admit the failure of his endeavor in these 
words: 

It seems certain that the young Negro writers and thinkers of 

today are not applying their minds to the economic problem of 
their race. And yet that problem is, and, for many generations must 
be, the central problem of our existence and survival. How are we 
going to bring the attention of the young to the importance of that 
problem? Manifestly prizes for writing are not effective. 
There is no doubt that if all Negroes capable of entering 
such a contest had read the many beautiful and inspiring 
passages by the author of the Soul of Black Folk, such a 
failure and such an acknowledgment would hardly have 
been possible. 

Aside from these apparent contradictions could any bet- 
ter motive be offered to inspire the Negro than the struggles 
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of his race? Offer him the American ideals and you offer 
him ideals impossible of immediate attainment; hence dis- 
illusion and disappointment. Offer him the racial ideal, and 
you offer him a life of service in a society pregnant with 
opportunities. And after all is not this the logical way? 
Can one serve his community before he has learned to serve 
his family? Can one serve his country before he understands 
and can render service to his oppressed and downtrodden 
race? 

The progress of the American Negro is, in a sense, meas- 
ured by the impression which he makes—the impression 
which he makes in his dealings with his fellows as well as 
that when he is brought into contact with white people. If 
this impression be intelligent, benignant, respectful, and 
generous, it will do more—it has done more—than any legis- 
lation toward race relations. What is the race problem after 
all? Primarily, it is a lack of respect of recognition of the 
white race for the black. And it may be that this is because 
the black race does not respect itself. Can the Negro respect 
himself without knowing himself? The old Greek philosophy 
‘‘Know thyself’? holds much for the Negro. 


* * * * 


Considering the relation of education to economies, one 
could draw his conclusion as to the tendency of Negro ma- 
terial progress. This relation of knowledge and wealth was 
stated by Socrates, saying, ‘‘I tell you that virtue does not 
come from money, but from virtue comes money, and all 
other good things to man both to the individual and the 
state.’?’ Nothing expresses better the effectiveness of the 
education of a group than the use which it makes of its 
wealth in the economic emancipation of its society. In this 
respect the Negro has made little or no progress. Seemingly, 
he has not learned that his economic well-being is not to be 
found in the number of dollars he can spend lavishly, but 
in the dollars that he can capitalize in his own society. 
Wherever this has been the objective of men they have gen- 
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erally succeeded; but the venture has not been of a huge, 
or even telling nature. The tendency in Negro economy is to 
spend fast and quickly, invest lavishly in those things, which 
though not necessary, will nevertheless make a great dis- 
play. This is the chief motive and trend of Negro material 
progress. 

The economic well-being of the Negro is predicated upon 
the sentiment of the white man, which is the sentiment of 
the nation. And we find that the material possession of 
American goods by the Negro has, in many instances, played 
havoc with the white man’s economic sentiment of the black 
man. Mr. Brisbane, whose columns on the front page of 
many of the nation’s leading daily newspapers, reach and 
influence many, is impressed by the sight of a Pullman Por- 
ter with his wife in a fine car in San Francisco. He im- 
mediately draws the conclusion, which he writes in his 
column, that Pullman Porters are becoming rich by gener- 
ous tips of the passengers. Again, a very wealthy and in- 
fluential lady politician, when asked to aid Negro Charities 
of Chicago, refused with a grunt, and exclaimed: ‘‘They ride 
in finer cars than I dare own.”’ 

It is a general fallacy of white people to judge, adversely, 
all Negroes by one or two premature incidents. In this age 
to judge a group of people by the kind of apartments they 
dwell in or the sort of cars they ride in, is like judging the 
wealth of an individual by his fine clothes and jewelry when 
he may have them all for a ten-dollar deposit and a mort- 
gage on his job, and tomorrow he may have nothing. But 
whether just or unjust, this, nevertheless, is an attitude to 
be reckoned with. 

Whatever unfavorable conditions there are in the Ne- 
gro’s economic standing due to his misuse of finance, they 
must be attributed to the fallacies in his education. Here as 
elsewhere the remote and indirect ideal has been substituted 
for the near and direct one, or I should have said that this 
ideal is transmitted from the theoretical to the practical. 
In the Negro business world there is no worked-out program 
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of financial emancipation. Although many logical minded 
Negro business men are agreed that such a policy is neces- 
sary, seemingly a lack of initiative prevents it from being 
carried out. If anything noticeable is accomplished in this 
direction, it will come out of an economic perturbation and 
not voluntarily. 

The general tendency which has actuated Negro business 
or enterprises is wild-speculation, even selfish in motive. 
Some Negroes have learned to value the personal possession 
of the dollar above all else. I once heard a very highly edu- 
cated Negro, a successful physician, say in giving his remedy 
for the maladies in the race problem, ‘‘ All that the Negro 
needs to do, the thing which will count more than anything 
else, is the amassing of capital.’’ 

This would be the exact thing for the Negro business men 
to do, but business men will not amass capital without being 
able to see the farfetched outcome of such action, without 
sufficient confidence or trust in the population the business 
is to cater to. Negro business men do not have sufficient 
vision in business, nor sufficient trust of the Negro patron- 
age; it may be that the lack of the first is due to the absence 
of the second. Whatever it may be, it has greatly retarded 
the economic progress of the Negroes. 

No better examples will serve to illustrate this condition 
than the Negro communities in the Northern cities—Chicago 
and New York especially. In Chicago on the South Side, in 
what is known as the ‘‘Black Belt,’’ dwells most of the 
Negro population of the city. In spite of the fact that the 
‘‘Black Belt’’ boasts of banks, real estate, and manufactur- 
ing enterprises, and of several business magnates, who by 
their accomplishments have evoked laudatory comments 
from the white press, there is no doubt that the Negro busi- 
ness men of Chicago are unspeakably tardy to take advan- 
tage of the simplest, yet the greatest, the most lucrative, and 
the most promising business opportunities of their communi- 
ties. This development is controlled by the Jews. They are 
in business communities everywhere, and Negro sections 
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of the country are the most lucrative for and encouraging to 
Hebrew business adventures. Dwellings for the Negroes, 
meat markets and groceries for them, amusement places 
for their special benefit—these the most prolific are fur- 
nished by Jewish capital with a willing and ready double 
return in profit from the free-hearted, light-minded, lavish- 
ly spending Negroes. 

One young Jewish student, whose father operates a busi- 
ness among Negroes, hates Negroes because they are ex- 
travagant—hbecause they are ignorant. If only the American 
Negro knew that knowledge respects knowledge, even though 
it is in opposition to or in conflict with knowledge, a new 
day would dawn for the race. 

The economic aspect of Negro development in the Har- 
lem district of New York has been even less marked than 
that in Chicago. In Chicago will be found Negro enterprises 
of all types, from a laundry to a bank, although they are not 
operated on a large enough scale so as to make themselves 
much felt in strengthening the economic fibre of the com- 
munity. In Harlem, however, the people of the community 
are without large stores, without banks, without insurance 
companies, unless they are the establishments of white capi- 
tal. Though sometimes insulted and mistreated in white 
business institutions, the black patrons go luckily on, spend- 
ing freely; they are never excited to the point where they 
would rather save their dollars than spend them where they 
are not wanted—certainly not yet appreciated. 

Taking a view of various races in their industrial pur- 
suits in the cities, one will readily observe that certain races 
have established themselves dominantly in certain vocational 
lines or enterprises in which they seem to have acquired 
skill, or in which they seem to have been endowed to be 
sovereigns in that particular line of business. The Chinese 
dominate laundry shops and chop suey houses; the Greeks 
excel in the management of restaurants; the Mexicans in 
chili parlors; and the Italian in the manufacture of spa- 
ghetti. While the Jew is a recognized trader, he excels in 
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any business his skillful hands and shrewd mind undertake 
—often he creates new lines or pursuits. The Negro, how- 
ever, excels in no particular business not because he has not 
the innate ability for some given work; but because he has 
made little effort to establish himself in the line for which 
he possesses special aptitude. Everybody has acknowledged 
that the Negro has infinite capacity for music and art, both 
of which in this age, have unlimited industrial possibilities 
due to their great demand. But the Negro has not learned 
the secret of monopoly and cooperative business. Seemingly 
his jazz and spiritual music were born with him; he is a 
natural comedian, and the American cannot get along with- 
out his song and his comies. Consequently, the white man— 
the Jew—has set about to supply this indispensability. So 
we have Amos ’n’ Andy on the radio, moving the world. 
White jazz bands playing negro jazz, are luxurious and nu- 
merous, and they supply the big demand for jazz in a jazzy 
age, but the Negro is the real jazz thing. Negroes are enter- 
tained by this music over the radio and marvel at it—hardly 
recognize it—because it is different; it has been transformed 
from its crude state as a product of the modern revolution, 
but basically it is Negro-Primitive-African. 


* * * * 


But all these short-comings of the Negro seem the ex- 
pression of the American tendency, and his ability, his will- 
ingness, to reconcile himself to it. It means that the Negro 
is more national than racial, primarily, because he is trained 
to be that way; though there are some who would make this 
quality innate. It may be that it is, but cireumstance and 
training would change it; it is not immutable. 

Count Herman Keyserling says that the Negro is the 
most American thing in America; and that from a stand- 
point of human culture, the greatest contribution of Ameri- 
ca has been made by her black citizens. Andre Siegfried 
voices the same opinion in his work ‘‘America Comes of 
Age.”’ 
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There is nothing wrong about the Negro being American 
but this: namely, that he does not get his just compensation 
for being such. Since his great reward must come from his 
racial progress, since this progress is the basis of his na- 
tional advancement, it must be fundamental, or eventually it 
will be none at all. But somewhere has been breathed an 
ideal for the race—an ideal higher than the nation. It is 
stated thus: 


What do we want? What are the things we are after? As it was 
phrased last night it had a certain truth; we want to be Americans, 
with all the rights of other American citizens. But is that all? Do 
we want simply to be Americans? Once in a while through all of 
us there flashes some clairvoyance, some clear idea of what America 
really is. We who are dark can see America in a way that white 
Americans cannot. And seeing our country thus, are we satisfied 
with its present goals and ideals... . 

If you tonight suddenly should become full-fledged Americans; 
if your color faded, or the color-line here in Chicago was miracu- 
lously forgotten; suppose, too, you became at the same time rich 
and powerful; what is it that you would want? What would you 
immediately seek? Would you buy the most powerful of motor cars, 
and outrace Cook County? Would you be a Rotarian or a Lion, or 
what-not of the very last degree? Would you wear the most striking 
clothes, give the richest dinners and buy the longest press notices? 

Even as you visualize such ideals you know in your hearts that 
these are not the things you really want. You realize this sooner 
than the average white American, because pushed aside as we have 
been in America there has come to us not only a certain distaste for 
the tawdry and flamboyant but a vision of what the world could be 
if it were really a beautiful world; if we had the true spirit; if we 
had the seeing Eye, the Cunning Hand, the Feeling Heart ; if we had, 
to be sure, not perfect happiness, but plenty good hard work, the in- 
evitable suffering that always comes with life, sacrifice and waiting, 
all that—but, nevertheless, lived in a world where men know, where 
men create, where men realize themselves and where they enjoy 
life. It is that sort of world that we want to create for ourselves 
and for all America.* 


While this expresses an ideal nobly conceived, it is an 
ideal remote from the masses of the Negro race; it is by no 
means the tendency in the life of the Negro in America. 
Indeed, the race in many large cities, has begun to do, to 
strive after and set as its ultimate goals, just the things 


* DuBois, Criteria of Negro Art. 
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upon which the author effectively builds the supposition of 
the race’s becoming rich and the fading of color line. The 
buying of the most powerful of motor ears and outracing 
Cook County, the buying of long press notices and giving 
rich dinners, the displaying of pomp and seeking fraternal 
recognition—these have actually become practices in the 
daily life of the Negro, and the reason he does not buy elabo- 
rate estates in exclusive places is simply because the Ameri- 
can sentiment will not tolerate his doing this. He is making 
all of this the ultimate ideal of his strivings. Yet he is neither 
rich nor has the color line faded from before him; and with 
all this, the material possession of American goods the meas- 
ure of greatness, there is no doubt that he has made some 
progress in obtaining this much desired end. 

But as pronounced as Negro progress may be, it yet has 
a dubious, a paradoxical aspect (when its true significance 
to the race is viewed). Paradoxical because this advance- 
ment has not the basie principles underlying all permanent 
group achievements. The Negro ideal has been American- 
ism; for this ideal he has struggled ceaselessly; but on ac- 
count of the strong adverse racial sentiment within the na- 
tion, this American ideal has been impossible of direct at- 
tainment, and seemingly, it can be gained only by the indi- 
rect method—through fundamental and worthwhile devel- 
opments within the race. Since the basis of the race problem 
is simply a matter of appreciation and of recognition of the 
black race by the white, and since accomplishments are the 
only emblems by which recognition is obtained, it is quite 
evident that this direct way of fundamental racial develop- 
ment is the only way. When the Negro has done this, the 
American ideal will have been reached; but as long as he is 
educated away from his society, as long as he is ignorant of 
himself and has no direct and worthy cause to actuate his 
life—to give him infinite courage to struggle and to sacrifice 
for high ideals in an Age of Dollars—just so long as these 
are true, just so long will there be a race problem, just so 
long will Negro progress remain a paradox. 

ANDREW G. PascHAL 
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Late in 1930 a commission appointed by the League of 
Nations at the request of Liberia to investigate slavery in 
that country reported that slave markets and slave dealers 
no longer existed but domestic servitude of a highly objec- 
tionable nature flourished. Liberia promised to root out all 
semblance of forced labor. But according to the information 
of the State Department proper remedies were not taken 
and on January 6, 1931, Secretary Stimson notified the 
Liberian government that unless every trace of involuntary 
servitude was immediately eradicated the ancient and help- 
ful friendship of the United States would be lost. The Sec- 
retary said this decision was reached after Liberia had 
failed to answer repeated requests by the American charge 
d’ affaires for definite plans for reform. The American atti- 
tude caused widespread comment both in Europe and at 
home; nevertheless it appears to be merely the continuation 
of an old policy toward the natives in Africa. 

In 1876 Leopold I, king of Belgium, called a conference 
of the powers to meet at Brussels which resulted in the or- 
ganization of the International African Association, the ob- 
ject of which was to Christianize and civilize the natives 
of the Congo valley. The international character did not en- 
dure; the Belgian monarch exploited the region for his per- 
sonal emolument. The United States took no part in the con- 
ference, but some of its citizens were active in the movement. 
President Arthur, in his annual message of 1883, said that 
an international association, with the King of Belgium as 
president and a citizen of the United States as the chief exee- 
utive officer, was opening central Africa to commerce. 
Trade routes had been laid out and the nuclei of states 
established at more than a score of stations under a flag 
which prohibited the slave trade and rendered commerce 
free. The President suggested the advisability of coopera- 
tion with other commercial powers in the promotion of hu- 
manitarianism and the right of trade in the region free from 
the exclusive regulation or control of any nation.’ 

1 Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, VIII, 175. 
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Congress was quick to act upon the recommendation. On 
January 21, 1884, Morgan of Alabama introduced a resolu- 
tion which was adopted by the Senate, instructing the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations to inquire into the nature of the 
settlements being established in the valley of the Congo, 
and to determine whether any action might be properly 
taken to strike the shackels from the natives and to further 
the commerce of the United States in the region. A month 
later he introduced a joint resolution declaring the lawful- 
ness of the settlement of the country by the International 
African Association to the extent of its actual occupation, 
and authorizing the recognition of its flag.? The resolution 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, which 
reported it favorably, but recommended that it be referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations with instructions to 
amend it so as to provide $50,000 to enable the President to 
send a diplomatic or commercial agent to the Congo. With 
this provision the resolution was accepted by both Houses 
of Congress.’ In his annual message of 1884 the President 
announced the appointment of a ‘‘commercial agent for the 
Kongo basin,’’ and the recognition of the flag of the In- 
ternational Association.* 

The rapid development of a rich, voluminous trade with 
Western Africa caused complications to arise among Kuro- 
pean states. Various nations put forth claims to territory on 
the coast. A spirited rivalry for commercial advantages was 
soon raging. To adjust contentions, a conference was called 
by France and Germany to meet at Berlin. On October 10, 
1884, the German minister at Washington transmitted an 
invitation from his government to the United States. The 
subjects to be discussed were: ‘‘(1) Freedom of commerce in 
the basin and the mouths of the Congo; (2) application to 
the Congo and the Niger of the principles adopted bythe 
Vienna Congress with a view to sanctioning free navigation . 
on several international rivers, which principles were after- 

* Cong. Record, 48 Cong. 1 Ses. Pt. 2, p. 1339. 


* Ibid., Pt. 16. p. 6169. 
‘Richardson, Messages and Papers, VIII, 236. 
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wards applied to the Danube; (3) definition of the formali- 
ties to be observed in order that new occupations on the 
coast of Africa may be considered effective.’” 

Kasson, the American minister at Berlin, reported that 
the leading government journal there had published a state- 
ment of the proposed conference. The reason assigned for 
inviting the United States was its interest in Liberia. The 
minister believed the United States should be represented 
in any assembly called to consider commercial regulations 
with the western coast of Africa, for this appeared the best 
way to prevent exclusive control by some European author- 
ity. He thought there could be no danger as a conference was 
not a finality ‘‘but a mere machine for the production of a 
fabric adapted to general use,’’ which each government 
would afterwards approve or repudiate at its discretion.® 
The minister was convinced that the dignity as well as the 
interest of the New World demanded the presence of Ameri- 
can representatives in the conference. 

The Executive had reached a similar conclusion. The 
secretary of state informed Kasson that the invitation had 
been accepted, and that he was to represent America. At the 
same time he was told to remember it was not the policy 
of his government to intervene in the affairs of foreign 
nations in deciding territorial questions, and according to 
the invitation this subject was to be considered only in so 
far as might be necessary for an intelligent discussion of the 
three points embraced in the program.’ The attitude of the 
United States with regard to the regulation of international 
access to, and trade in the great river basins of Western 
Africa, had been clear for many years. In the case of the 
Congo, it was one of the first to proclaim the policy of un- 
restricted freedom of trade; consequently it could not be ex- 
pected to countenance any agreement falling short of the 
broad principle it had enunciated. As far as the administra- 

°U. S. Docs. Ser. No. 2304, doe. no. 247, p. 14. 

* Ibid., p. 18. 
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tion of the Congo valley was concerned the American gov- 
ernment had shown its preference for a neutral control, such 
as was promised by the Free State of the Congo, the nucleus 
of which had been created through the organized efforts of 
the International Association.’ Washington desired unre- 
stricted opportunity in the Congo for all nations and protec- 
tion for the natives. 

The conference was formally opened on November 15. 
The Americans assumed a leading réle from the first. At 
the second session, Kasson delivered a prepared address 
upon the reasons for his government’s participation in an 
international conference. He explained: (1) the vast stretch 
of country to be discussed was explored by an American; 
(2) the United States had formally recognized the Inter- 
national African Association.*® Discussing the first, he said 
that when Stanley explored the region, no civilized nation 
claimed sovereignty over it. The American government earn- 
estly desired the discoveries to be utilized for the civilization 
of the natives, and the abolition of the slave trade. It had 
advocated early action to avoid international conflicts which 
might arise from rivalry in the acquisition of special privi- 
leges. In the opinion of his countrymen, the neutralization 
of the great basin should promote these objects and should 
produce general satisfaction. 

With reference to the second point, he asserted that the 
President upon being informed of the organization of the 
Association and its policy toward the natives, had recog- 
nized its sovereignty. This was for the interest of all com- 
mercial nations, since a stable government in the Congo 
was necessary to prevent danger from international dis- 
putes. America wished to see the slave traffic suppressed, 
and the blacks civilized which would mean for them peace, 
freedom, and the development of useful commerce with all 
the world. The President, therefore, the minister said, de- 
sired to see the delimitation of the region which should be 


*Ibid., p. 21. 
Ibid, p. 40. 
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subject to this beneficent rule given the widest expansion 
consistent with the just claims of all governments. For he 
believed that the strengthening of the guarantees of peace, 
of African civilization, and of profitable commerce with all 
nations would be limited to the neutral and peaceful zone.” 

The first fortnight in December was devoted by the Con- 
ference to a consideration of the navigation of the Niger and 
Congo rivers. As first drafted, the preamble of the act de- 
clared that the principles of the Congresses of Vienna and 
Paris in respect to free navigation of international rivers 
had ‘‘by the fact of their larger and larger application to a 
grand number of rivers of Europe and America, and espe- 
cially to the Danube, passed into the domain of public law, 
the powers whose plenipotentiaries are assembled in con- 
ference at Berlin have resolved to apply them equally to the 
Congo, to its tributaries, as likewise to the waters pertaining 
to them.’”* Kasson objected to this, as his government had 
never conceded the right of any European congress to regu- 
late, directly or indirectly, principles to be applied in 
America. His objection was sustained, the portion of the 
preamble reading ‘‘passed into the domain of public law”’ 
was stricken out. 

The American delegates believed each of the signatory 
powers should agree to treat all the commercial basin of the 
Congo as neutral territory in which neither contrabrands 
should be supplied nor acts of war committed. It was sug- 
gested that transit of commercial vessels on the Congo sys- 
tem should not be interrupted in time of war. This did not 
conform to the neutrality proposition which included the ex- 
emption of the land as well as the water from the scenes of 
hostility. Kasson contended it would be useless to make com- 
mercial transits free if the markets were to be closed by war. 
He could see no reason to neutralize a thread of water if 
all the shores were to be covered with hostilities. The Ameri- 
can idea was acceptable, in principle, to all save France and 


” Ibid., p. 41. 
4 Ibid, p. 71. 
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Portugal. The minister sustained it with as much persis- 
tence as was shown in opposition which resulted in the desig- 
nation of a subeommittee—‘‘to consider the reduction of 
the proposition.’”* The subcommittee worked for three days 
and then decided to await the reception by some of the dele- 
gates of further instruction. In the meantime Kasson by a 
slight modification made his proposal acceptable. 

The conference turned from the navigation act to the 
consideration of the restriction of the traffic in spirituous 
liquors and slaves. It proved difficult to find a satisfactory 
formula for either, but on the former it was finally agreed 
that the conference should confine itself to a declaration that 
it hoped the powers could find a way to conciliate the legiti- 
mate interest of commerce with the rights of humanity. The 
Americans supported a stronger proposition recognizing 
in the territorial authorities the right to control the com- 
merce in liquors within their jurisdiction. Concerning the 
slave trade, they informed the conference of the wish of 
their government to do everything possible to check the 
nefarious industry and proposed that it declare the terri- 
tories of the signatory powers usable neither as a market 
nor as a route of transit for the slave trade. They asked 
each to pledge itself to employ all administrative means in 
its power to put an end to the commerce, and to punish those 
engaged in it.’* Their proposal was bodily incorporated in 
the declaration submitted by the commission to the confer- 
ence. 

Up to this point Congress had not expressed itself, but 
on January 5, 1885, Belmont of New York, introduced a 
resolution calling upon the President to transmit to the 
House all of the correspondence and papers which related 
in any way to the conference. This was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, reported favorably, and 
adopted.** 

2 Tbid., p. 93. 


#8 Tbid., p. 143. 
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The conference was still in session. No orderly compila- 
tion of its proceedings had been attempted and the majority 
of the drafts and memoranda in the files of the Department 
were in French. To meet the request of the House, the secre- 
tary of state made the report in a narrative form which 
aimed to condense and present in a synoptical review all 
matters pertinent to the scope of the resolution. This did not 
satisfy the House and on February 5 Belmont reported 
from the Committee a resolution reiterating the request. 

Kasson learned of the action, and secured from the Sec- 
retariat a copy of the several declarations thus far adopted. 
In a letter accompanying them he described the conditions 
existing in the Congo region and the international complica- 
tions that might have arisen if the United States had 
adopted a watchful waiting policy. He explained that the 
invitation had been accepted because it presented a de- 
sirable way to secure commercial opportunities before 
an exclusive régime could be established. The delegates from 
the New World had contributed in an important degree to 
the result of the conference, and had gained for all rights 
which would not have been obtained had they not been pres- 
ent.” The minister was pleased with his work and sought 
to convince Congress of its value. 

The president’s message with the secretary’s report was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. On Febru- 
ary 28, a statement was submitted declaring that the Com- 
mittee ‘‘in the light of all knowledge in its possession,’’ 
could not approve of the participation in the conference and 
recommended the adoption of a resolution declaring that no 
prospect of commercial advantage warranted a departure 
from the traditional policy which forbade all entangling al- 
liances with the nations of the Old World; and that the par- 
ticipation of the delegates of the United States in the Con- 
ference, while carefully guarded in an effort to confine their 
powers to the consideration of human rights and commercial 
interest, was unfortunate in so far as it was a departure 


*U. 8. Docs. Ser. No. 2304, doc. no. 247, p. 148. 
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from the policy which forbade the government to participate 
in any political combination or movement outside of the 
American continent.’* A minority report was also submitted. 
It concurred in the views expressed by the majority, but 
considered they were not fully covered in the resolution and 
proposed in lieu thereof that the House, heedful of the ad- 
monition of Washington, and faithful to the neutral policy 
of separation and peace which the situation and the wisdom 
of a free people had hitherto enabled America to maintain, 
explicitly declared its dissent from the act of the President 
in accepting the invitation to participate in the conference 
at Berlin. The report was referred to the calendar and never 
called up. 

The conference continued to make progress. On January 
31, it adopted rules for future acquisition of African terri- 
tory. Each new seizure was to be accompanied by a notifica- 
tion of the fact to all other powers represented in the con- 
ference. The signatory powers recognized the obligations 
to assure in the occupied territories authority sufficient to 
cause acquired rights to be respected.’ Some feared this 
might lead to the assumption or warrant the construction 
that it would be the duty of the signatory powers to recog- 
nize an occupation whenever the prescribed conditions had 
been satisfied. This would deprive governments of the lib- 
erty to insist upon other conditions which in their judgment 
should be considered necessary to a valid occupation. Upon 
American insistence, it was finally agreed that the rules 
implied only the minimum of necessary procedure and did 
not exclude the right to insist upon other measures before 
recognition of an acquisition. In approving the article, Kas- 
son observed that his government would willingly support a 
more extended rule. It would apply to the occupation in 
Africa a principle designed to secure the voluntary consent 
of the natives, of whose country possession was taken, in all 
cases where they might not have provoked aggression.” 

*U. 8S. Docs. Ser. No. 2329, doe. no. 2655, p. 2. 
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The question of the final form to be given the declara- 
tion of the conference was the most delicate point presented 
for consideration. The draft of a treaty to be signed by all 
seemed the most natural procedure to a majority of the con- 
tinental statesmen, but Kasson appreciated his country- 
men’s antipathy to even the form of joint engagements with 
European powers. He advised the conference of his prefer- 
ence for a separate act by which his government in accept- 
ing the results would adopt for itself the declarations which 
the treaty embodied and submitted two alternative plans: 
one, a project providing that a non-signatory nation might 
adhere to the declarations of the convention rather than 
ratify the treaty; the other, a form whereby any power 
might ratify the treaty, according to its constitutional forms, 
the act of ratification to be deposited in the German foreign 
office and a copy communicated to each of the signatories.” 
Kasson reported that his views had caused the conference 
to modify its original intention. Instead of a joint treaty, 
it had decided to embody the declarations in a single ‘‘Gen- 
eral Act’’ to be signed by the plenipotentiaries with the 
privilege of adhesion to non-signatory powers. He believed 
this would be wholly satisfactory to his government, and 
he could subscribe, since it was only a plain certificate of 
the rules agreed upon for the benefit of all non-African 
commercial nations. On February 26, the ‘‘General Act’’ 
was signed by the delegates including those of the United 
States. On March 2 Kasson wrote the secretary that the 
American original was in the legation awaiting transmis- 
sion to the Department.” 

This communication did not reach Washington until 
March 16. While it was enroute, a new administration was 
inaugurated. Kasson did not know its attitude but was 
doubtful of a favorable reception for the ‘‘General Act.’’ 
Consequently, he addressed a letter to Bayard, his new 
superior with a view ‘‘to diminish the labor of the Secretary 
in examining the question of the ratification of the resolu- 


U.S. Docs. Ser. No. 2341, doc. no. 136, p. 104. 
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tions adopted by the Conference at Berlin.’’ Ten days later 
he called the Department’s attention to European press com- 
ments, particularly an article by George Bunsen in the Na- 
tion, a Berlin weekly, which declared ‘‘the first place along 
side of Germany must be assigned to America.”* 

The repeated assurances that the United States had not 
departed from its traditional policy were not convincing 
to the new administration. President Cleveland in his annual 
message said that the American delegates attended the con- 
ference with the understanding that their part should be 
merely deliberative. The reserve was due to a hesitation on 
the part of the government to share in the disposal of ter- 
ritory by an international congress. Nevertheless, the dele- 
gates signed the General Act. However, the administration 
did not regard the reservation at all impaired and since it 
was convinced that an engagement to share in the enforce- 
ment of the rules adopted would be an alliance which the 
government was in no position to assume, President Cleve- 
land refused to submit the General Act to the Senate for its 
sanction.” 

The refusal to ratify the ‘‘General Act’’ did not mean 
the abandonment of interest in the Congo. On August 2, 
1885, Nicholas Fish, minister at Brussels, wrote the secre- 
tary of state that the King of Belgium had announced his 
assumption of the full sovereignty over the territory, with 
the boundary recognized by the Conference of Berlin for the 
international African Association. It would be known hence- 
forth as the Independent State of the Congo.” The new 
régime asked to establish diplomatic relations with the 
United States. The secretary replied that since America 
had not adhered to the General Act, it could not recognize 
the validity of the boundary claims based upon the action of 
the conference; nevertheless it gladly recognized the as- 
sumption of sovereignty by the Belgian King. 

Leopold granted the new state a constitution, but gov- 


7 Tbid., p. 193. 
2 Richardson, Messages and Papers, VIII, 329. 
3 Foreign Relations, 1885, p. 57. 
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erned it as his private possession, infringing upon the pro- 
visions of the international agreement. In 1890, he was 
foreed to take the initiative in calling another conference 
to meet at Brussels. Originally it was intended to invite only 
the signatories of the Berlin Act. The United States which 
had participated in the conference, was therefore, asked to 
send representatives. The subjects to be considered were 
not as difficult to agree upon as had been the ease five years 
earlier. On July 2, 1890, there was signed a ‘‘General Act 
between the United States of America and the other powers 
for the repression of the African slave trade and the restric- 
tion of the importation into, and sale in a certain defined 
zone of the African continent, of fire arms, ammunition and 
spirituous liquors.’’** This display of interest, it was hoped, 
would stimulate the much needed reforms. 

With reference to this the President said, in his annual 
message of 1890, that the conference afforded an opportunity 
for a new expression of the interest the American people 
felt in the suppression of the African slave trade. The de- 
moralizing and destructive traffic in ardent spirits among 
the tribes, it was pointed out, also claimed the earnest at- 
tention of the Conference, and the delegates of the United 
States as usual were foremost in advocating measures for 
its repression.” Such humanitarianism made a stroug ap- 
peal, and ratification of the act was advised by the Senate 
January 11, 1892.” 

Conditions continued to be far from satisfactory. On 
December 22, 1898, the United States received another in- 
vitation to participate in a conference at Brussels for the 
purpose of revising the General Act of 1890." The secretary 
of state replied that the views of his government on the 
duty of the powers to check the trade in spirituous liquors 
in the interior of Africa and to ameliorate the conditions 
of the natives had not changed, but since it possessed no ter- 


* Session Laws, Treaties and Conventions, 52 Cong. 1 Ses., p. 46. 
* Richardson, Messages and Papers, IX, 108. 

* Session Laws, Treaties and Conventions, 52 Cong. 1 Ses., p. 46. 
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ritorial interest within the zone concerning which the pro- 
posed conference was expected to take action, he deemed 
it unnecessary to be represented by a special accredited 
plenipotentiary. The minister in Belgium was nevertheless 
instructed to use all suitable means to impress the confer- 
ence with his government’s anticipation of its conclusions 
being practical as well as effective. A new declaration was 
decided upon and the Belgian minister at Washington trans- 
mitted to the Department a copy of the text and asked the 
United States to adhere to its provisions. Secretary Hay 
replied that the stipulations, while still believed scarcely 
adequate to attain the humanitarian objects for which his 
government had contended, were so far in the right direc- 
tion as to merit its cordial acquiescence.” 

The Belgian King, notwithstanding the international 
interest in the Free State, exploited its natural resources for 
the greatest benefit to himself. The natives were practically 
reduced to slavery; fearful stories of inhuman treatment 
were current in America as well as in Europe. On February 
15, 1906, Edwin Denby, then a member of Congress, wrote 
the secretary of state asking if the government could not 
bring about an international inquiry designed to ameliorate 
these conditions. The secretary replied that since the United 
States was not a party to the General Act of the Conference 
of Berlin, it had no treaty rights authorizing intervention 
in the internal affairs of the region. It was a party to a gen- 
eral act for the suppression of the slave trade, also the regu- 
lation of the traffic in fire arms and liquors, but this confined 
all power of enforcement to the nations holding possessions 
in Africa. The only obligation of America was in relation 
to the search and capture of slave vessels within certain 
waters off the African coast, and no occasion had arisen to 
exercise that function.” The State Department, however, 
joined other chancellories in seeking a formula by which 
the evil could be remedied. 

Interest in the activity at Brussels increased. Henry 


*8 Thid., p. 83. 
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Lane Wilson, American minister, on March 6, reported that 
severe attacks had been made on the administration of the 
Congo in the Belgian House of Representatives. Ten days 
later he said that Secretary Root’s letter to Denby had been 
published by almost every respectable newspaper in Bel- 
gium, and the comments had been uniformly appreciative of 
the position assumed by the American government.*? On 
March 20, he reported that the Belgian minister for foreign 
affairs in answer to an interpellation had adopted the argu- 
ment contained in the secretary’s letter, and insisted that 
the kingdom had no right to intervene in the internal affairs 
of the Independent State of the Congo. 

The American public condemned the attitude of Belgium. 
The government decided to insist upon reforms. The See- 
retary of State telegraphed Charge d’Affaires Carter at 
London on December 10, that the Department, moved by the 
deep interest shown by all classes in the welfare of the 
African natives, had observed with keen appreciation the 
attitude of Great Britain. He was directed to ask the minis- 
ter for foreign affairs what action His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment contemplated, and to express the ambition of the 
United States to contribute to the desired amelioration in 
any manner within its power. The telegram was received 
December 11; the same afternoon Carter saw Sir Edward 
Grey who was gratified to learn of this interest and said 
that if Belgium did not assume control of, and responsibility 
for conditions in the Congo, London would suggest a con- 
ference to the powers.” 

To assure the administration of the support of Congress 
in its vigorous policy, Senator Lodge introduced a resolu- 
tion asserting that in consideration of the reports regard- 
ing the inhuman treatment inflicted upon the natives of the 
Congo, the time had come when the Free State should be 
made the subject of an international inquiry. The senate 
was asked to assure the President that in any step he might 


» Foreign Relations, 1906, p. 94. 
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deem wise, in codperation with powers signatory to the 
Treaty of Berlin, he would receive its cordial support. The 
resolution as referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, February 15, 1907 was reported favorably and ac- 
cepted without opposition.” 

This resolution aroused apprehension in Belgian gov- 
ernmental circles. The minister for foreign affairs informed 
Wilson he had learned that it was represented in the United 
States as an application of force to effect the annexation 
of the Congo by the kingdom. He explained that the question 
of union would be decided after a thorough examination of 
the subject and requested this information be cabled to 
Washington.** Wilson had previously learned that the pro- 
posal in Parliament had resulted in the referring of the 
question to a committee charged to investigate the advisa- 
bility of annexation. He informed the Department that a 
long step forward had been taken. But events were moving 
too slowly. The secretary telegraphed that it was time the 
desire of the United States for substantial improvements 
should be made known to Belgium. His government’s inter- 
est in reform was increased by the wish to see the execution 
of the stipulations agreed upon at the conference of Brus- 
sels in 1890, and it would cheerfully accord all moral sup- 
port to any change designed to alleviate the conditions of 
the natives. Prompt action was considered necessary. 

Wilson met the King’s secretary at a formal breakfast 
and showed him the telegram. He read it carefully and 
promised to bring the matter to the attention of the King. 
Wilson did not feel he had taken the most effective or 
proper method of presentation, so the following day he 
went to the secretary-general of the Belgian cabinet, who 
had been the unofficial intermediary through whom he had 
always acted in matters pertaining to the Independent State, 
told him of the message and explained that since he was 
not accredited to the Congo government, he was uncertain 


® Cong. Record, 59 Cong. 2 Ses. Pt. 4, p. 3040. 
% Foreign Relations, 1907, Pt. 2, p. 806. 
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as to what would be the most acceptable manner of bringing 
the subject to the attention of the king. The secretary-gen- 
eral was willing to convey the message, and asked for a copy 
of the telegram. Ten days later, Wilson received an acknowl- 
edgment from the king’s secretary, in the form of a memo- 
randum setting forth the policy of the Free State govern- 
ment and the workings of its administration. This evidently 
had been drawn to meet the suggestions contained in the 
telegram. 

Washington determined to seek the codperation of Eng- 
land as Belgian authorities were dilatory. Fortunately Wil- 
son transmitted to the Department at this time a bill for 
a colonial law which was being considered by a special com- 
mittee of Parliament. Secretary Root forwarded a copy of 
it to Reid, American ambassador at London, with his un- 
conditional condemnation, and directed him to talk infor- 
mally with Sir Edward Grey. The secretary wished to learn 
whether, in case the bill became a law and the efforts to 
institute reforms ended there, Great Britain would accept 
the result as a satisfactory performance of the trust which 
was committed to the International Association under the 
Berlin convention of 1885. The ambassador was instructed 
to say the United States was gradually coming to a frame 
of mind in which it was disposed to consider the continua- 
tion of the conditions which had existed in the Congo as 
being a violation of the spirit, if not the letter of the Brus- 
sels convention of 1890.** Sir Edward said the proposed 
law would not be acceptable to Great Britain. The views of 
his country were in accord with those expressed in Secretary 
Root’s letter, but his government did not deem it expedient 
to do more than express its disapproval. 

The United States and Great Britain remained firm while 
the question of annexation formed the principal subject of 
debate in the Belgian Parliament. On December 5, Sir Ed- 
ward showed Reid a copy of a letter to the British minister 
at Brussels. It declared that a public utterance on the terms 

* Foreign Relations, 1907, Pt. 2, p. 812. 
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upon which the annexation would be recognized, might pre- 
vent a discussion of the question on its merits, but he could 
probably with advantage give a private hint as to the at- 
titude his government might be compelled to adopt.** On 
December 16, Wilson was informed that the attitude and 
sentiment of his government rested upon the general prin- 
ciple of improvement for the native Africans, as was em- 
phatically affirmed in the Brussels Act of 1890; that he was 
to impress this upon any one who might consult him, espe- 
cially his British colleague. 

Continued receipt of news regarding oppression of the 
natives had rendered the American government indisposed 
to delay urgent representations for speedy and effective 
amelioration of conditions. On January 9, 1908 the secretary 
of state telegraphed Wilson asking what had recently oc- 
curred regarding the Congo cession. The same day he ad- 
dressed a postal dispatch to Charge d’Affaires Carter, in- 
closing a report from the American consul-general at Boma 
describing the oppression of the natives. He also inclosed 
a copy of a dispatch dated December 23, 1907 from Wilson, 
saying he and his British colleague were of the opinion that 
the representations they were authorized to make jointly 
would be inexpedient, and might interfere with the taking 
over of the Congo under conditions which would enable 
Belgium to inaugurate the desired reforms. The secretary 
said that if reasons ever existed for such an opinion they 
existed no longer; he did not think the powers should stand 
by and permit a transfer of sovereignty unless it were upon 
terms calculated to insure reform. If there was danger of 
such a transfer, he desired to give notice of his govern- 
ment’s objection before the injuries were beyond repair. 
Representations, he thought, could be made by Great Britain 
more effectively than by the United States because she was 
a signatory to the Berlin Convention and also had joined 
in inviting the powers to the conference at Brussels. Secre- 
tary Root restated the position of the United States ; Wash- 


* Tbid., p. 825. 
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ington, he said, did not wish by any interference to create 
irritation or a prejudice which might prevent the kind of 
action necessary to secure for Belgium the power to redress 
abuses in the Congo, but it did not think there ought to be 
undue delay in signifying to the government at Brussels 
that it expected treaty obligations to be observed, and the 
oppression of the natives to cease, and that if Belgium took 
over the sovereignty of the Congo she would be expected 
to take it subject to these moral obligations.** Carter was 
directed to talk freely on the subject with Sir Edward so if 
it should be determined to cable Wilson peremptory instrue- 
tions to make urgent representations, the British govern- 
ment might understand the spirit as well as purpose of the 
action and be in a position to instruct its minister accord- 
ingly. 

Eleven days later, the British minister was instructed to 
make strong representations in conjunction with his Ameri- 
can colleague against the proposed annexation project. They 
visited the Belgian minister for foreign affairs. Wilson told 
him public opinion in the United States was deeply con- 
cerned over conditions in the Congo, alleged to be in viola- 
tion of the Act of Brussels; his government was very solici- 
tous regarding the possible taking over of the territory by 
the kingdom and believed important reforms should be in- 
stituted. It was not concerned with the commercial or terri- 
torial aspect of the question but reserved its right to ap- 
prove the annexation until assured the measure would pro- 
vide for carrying into effect the humanitarian provisions of 
the Berlin Conference as reinforced and emphasized by the 
Brussels Act of 1890. The minister made no comment but a 
few days later he handed Wilson a memorandum, which 
intimated that the annexation of the Congo was not an in- 
ternational question. By the treaty then pending, Belgium, 
in accepting the cession would assume all the obligations 
of the Free State and be bound to execute them in the same 
spirit observed in the fulfillment of her own treaties. The 

"U.S. Docs. Ser. No. 5572, doc. no. 147, p. 51. 
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annexation bill nevertheless was withdrawn. The ministry 
decided to submit in lieu thereof a project which would give 
to Belgium the power to correct the abuses complained of. 

Wilson cabled the Department on March 6 that a new 
treaty of annexation had been laid before Parliament. And 
as far as he was able to learn, its provisions conformed 
to the representations made by the United States; at least 
it proposed to place the Congo under the sovereignty of 
Belgium without stipulations which would render her un- 
able to institute the desired reforms.* 

The American and British governments continued to co- 
operate. Ambassador Reid telegraphed the secretary of state 
on March 18, that Sir Edward was preparing and would soon 
send a memorandum to the minister at Brussels urging cau- 
tion against taking over the Congo under any guarantee 
of concessions either contrary to the rights of the treaty 
powers or calculated to obtain revenues by forced labor. 
The following day Secretary Root telegraphed the substance 
of this dispatch to Wilson, and instructed him to cable what- 
ever overtures or proposals the British minister might make 
and to act according to the directions already received. 

On March 31, the British foreign office gave Carter a 
copy of a dispatch sent to the minister at Brussels direct- 
ing him to urge his government’s views upon the Belgian 
cabinet immediately.** On the same day Wilson forwarded a 
copy of the instructions to the secretary of state. Since they 
had already been acted upon concerted action was impossible 
and the minister asked if in view of this fact it was con- 
sidered necessary for him to make further or independent 
representations. The secretary replied that the British in- 
structions were in accord with the desire of the United 
States and directed him to express ‘‘independently and co- 
incidentally’’ the views of his government. Wilson called at 
the Belgian foreign office, and left a memorandum. He ex- 
plained that this was not to be considered a new expression 

* Tbid., p. 72. 
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of the views of his government, but a fuller statement of 
those previously brought to the attention of the authorities. 
The memorandum denied that the United States meant in 
any way to call into question the motives of the kingdom 
in annexing the Congo; on the contrary it gladly weleomed 
the event, firmly convinced the assumption of sovereignty 
would be followed by improvements in the condition of the 
natives, the development of the country, and the liberation 
of commerce from all harmful restrictions. America, never- 
theless, felt as a signatory to the Brussels Act it had as- 
sumed certain well defined obligations which it could not 
evade; these, at the moment when the sovereignty of the 
Congo was about to be transferred, made imperative a clear 
though brief statement of American views. The dissatisfae- 
tion with the administration had grown out of its policy 
toward the natives. They had been enslaved, degraded, and 
decimated. Under such circumstances the United States was 
convinced that the power assuming dominion should address 
itself to carrying into practical execution the prescriptions 
of the Berlin and Brussels acts. 

On April 7, Viscount Bryce, the British ambassador at 
Washington, wrote the secretary of state that it was the 
intention of his government to request Belgium to declare 
that if the Free State were taken over, her first object would 
be to put an end to the system of forced labor, and in case 
any difference of opinion arose in respect to commercial 
as distinct from humanitarian questions to refer them to 
arbitration. The ambassador hoped the United States would 
support the British representations, and instructions to this 
effect would be cabled to Brussels. Secretary Root replied 
that the minister had been instructed to join in representa- 
tions in the same sense as those to be made by Great Britain. 

The law approving the treaty for the ‘‘resumption of 
the independent State of the Kongo by Belgium’’ was 
promulgated on October 20. On November 4 the United 
States was officially informed. The secretary of state in 
acknowledging the communication said that America had 
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watched the progress of the negotiations with much interest, 
in the expectation that under the control of a long-estab- 
lished authority the conditions of the natives would be im- 
proved and the provisions of the treaties as well as the views 
set forth in various American memoranda would be carried 
into effect. He called attention to the numerous provisions 
of the Brussels Act which were being violated, also to the 
unanswered inquiries about Belgium’s intention of assum- 
ing all the obligations as well as duties of the Congo Free 
State. In conclusion, he declared that until he was more fully 
informed on these questions, the United States would con- 
fine itself to acknowledging receipt of the announcement.” 

The government did not change its attitude toward the 
annexation. The minister at Brussels continued to keep the 
Department informed upon Belgium’s Congo policy. On 
April 26, 1910, the secretary of state wrote minister Bryan 
that the policy of his government was one of benevolent 
encouragement and expectation that under the new régime 
the contemplated reforms would be instituted, the conditions 
of the natives materially improved, and the treaty engage- 
ments to which the United States was a party fully observed. 
Again under date of June 6, the secretary wrote that the 
reports of proposed reforms in the Congo were gratifying, 
that his government would continue to watch the situation 
with interest, trusting measures would be initiated designed 
to accomplish the results so confidently expected.*® Belgium 
manifested a disposition to remedy the evils but progress 
was slow. 

The World War diverted attention from Africa but its 
close appeared a fitting time to remove the remaining diffi- 
culties. To accomplish this two conventions were signed at 
Saint Germain on September 10, 1919. The first revised the 
General Act of Berlin and the General Act of Brussels, so as 
to establish a complete commercial equality between the 
signatory powers in the territory defined by the General 


* Tbid., p. 185. 
© Foreign Relations, 1910, p. 693. 
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Act of Berlin. But a more important provision was that the 
‘signatory powers exercising sovereign rights or authority 
in African territories’’ would endeavor to secure the com- 
plete suppression of slavery in all its forms. The second 
aimed to place proper restrictions upon the liquor traffic. 
The United States signed both. They were transmitted to the 
Senate January 12, 1926, and May 22, 1928, respectively. The 
first is so closely associated with the League of Nations that 
the Senate hesitated to advise ratification. The second was 
ratified on February 28, 1929. Since, however, the United 
States has no territory in Africa the convention was inter- 
preted to impose no new obligations or to confer additional 
privileges. Nevertheless the government has manifested a 
growing interest in the welfare of the natives in Africa. 
R. L. Jones 
Tue UNIversity or PITtsBuRGH 














ETHICS OF COLONIAL IMPERIALISM 
SOCIAL ORIGINS OF IMPERIALISM 


The instinct of pugnacity is innate in man. It activates 
his emotions. It lubricates his inter-social activities. It for- 
tifies his pride with a desire to conquer, hence Lord Bryce 
says that ‘‘Every man is a wolf to every other man,’’ for 
since the dawn of history, the stronger and hardier races 
have always ruled the weaker ones, and strong individuals 
have always subjected weaker individuals.* Apart from this, 
Charles Darwin has emphasized the nature of the struggle 
for existence in his theory of ‘‘Natural Selection,’’ holding 
that competition and self-preservation will lead to the in- 
evitable clash which Spencer learnedly prophesied to result 
in ‘‘the survival of the fittest.’” 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC ORIGINS 


The banding together of a group of people with an iden- 
tity of interest in order to formulate group control over an 
environment has tended to inculeate a philosophy of na- 
tionalism in the mind of any member of a political society, 
thereby subjecting individual interests to national needs.‘ 


1 James Bryce, International Relations (N.Y., 1923), p. 4. 

* Henshaw Ward in Evolution for John Doe (Indianapolis, 1925), pp. 85-91, 
suggests that not all human struggles have the motive of cruelty, lust of 
power over others, or desire to do harm to another creature; it is rather a 
universal combat in which every creature’s weapons are turned against other 
creatures in the process of adjustment. It does not make for war nor certify 
that might makes right. See also L. L. Woodruff, Foundations of Biology (N.Y., 
1929), p. 392. Cf. George Dorsey, Why We Behave Like Human Beings (Blue 
Ribbon Books, N.Y., 1925), pp. 97-101, for a brilliant exposition of the theories 
of Darwin and Wallace on natural selection. Applying this principle of biology 
to imperialism in Africa, E. D. Morel, The Black Man’s Burden (London, 1920), 
p. 9, asserts that the material gods of the white man in Africa are embodied 
in the trinity of imperialism, capitalistic exploitation and militarism; if the 
white man... insists upon making the African to worship these gods he will 
go the way of the Red Indian, Amerindian, the Carib, the Guanche and the 
aboriginal Australian. In other words he will not survive the struggle for 
existence in a highly materialistic civilization. 

®See also Parker T. Moon, Imperialism and World Politics (N.Y., 1927), 
p. 33 for detailed treatment. 
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This has ultimately degenerated into a curious psychological 
phenomenom called patriotism. Thus if France refrained 
from following the example of other powers in the posses- 
sion of non-sovereign protectorates, she is regarded as an 
inferior power by other members of the family of nations, 
and her patriots arouse the dying embers of her national 
glory by a hullabaloo of fear and suspicion for self-preser- 
vation and security. This in itself is one of the reasons why 
France justified its policy of imperialism.‘ 

The quest for physical satisfaction has been one of the 
aims of life. Karl Marx associated this with the economic 
interpretation of history.’ If goods are to be produced they 
must be consumed else there would be an overproduction, 
and there would be an economic crisis. Since the commercial 
and industrial revolutions, nations have encouraged com- 
mercial relations. Raw materials were needed in order to 
manufacture goods.® From these have come the need for the 
conservation of precious metals. Turgot and other physio- 
erats including Adam Smith proclaimed the laissez-faire 
theory of free trade, while the mercantilists pleaded for the 
conservation of precious metals.’ These aided in giving im- 
petus to imperialism which culminated in the acquisition of 
colonial empires for the monopolization of home industries.® 


EXPANSION OF THE EMPIRE 


With the advance in explorations and discoveries, it was 
also observed that an industrial nation needed a colonial 


“Cf. Moon, Ibid., p. 43. 

5 Interesting interpretations of this Marxian doctrine may be found in 
V. G. Simkhovitch, Marzism Versus Socialism (N.Y., 1913), pp. 13-16, and also 
H. W. Laidler, Socialism in Thought and Action (N.Y., 1925), pp. 60ff. 

°C. J. H. Hayes, A Political History of Modern Europe, vol. II (N.Y., 
1929), p. 550, says that the Industrial Revolution enhanced the value of 
colonies as markets for manufacturers and sources for raw materials. 

7Moon, op. cit., pp. 11-19. For a fuller analysis of the merits and de- 
merits of the mercantilist system, refer to Adam Smith, An Inquiry into the 
Nature and Cause of the Wealth of Nations (Edinburgh, Ross & Co., 1839), 
pp. 372 ff. 

® Moon, op. cit., pp. 16-27. 
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market. England with other European powers believed that 
home industries could be reénforced by the acquisition of 
colonial territories.* The Barmen Rhine Mission of Ger- 
many fomented its propaganda of imperialism to a high 
water mark when it engaged extensively in trade in South 
West Africa, and demanded for protection of life and prop- 
erty from the German government, while devout Germans 
were eager to have the flag follow the gospel.*® 

This contact with primitive peoples created a socio- 
psychic relation which in turn fulminated in the terrible 
slave trade, and also caused many complications in inter- 
national diplomacy.*' Nations realized that colonies were es- 
sential as coaling stations for their merchant and war ves- 
sels. The covetousness of Germany (as revealed in the mem- 
oirs of Kaiser and Admiral von Tirpitz)** in the Far East 
coupled with the desire of Germany to establish a naval base 
in that locality, may have been one of the chief causes of 
the rift between China and Japan. Great Britain has since 
established a base in Singapore, while France has also sliced 
a piece of China, using her colonies as reservoir for troops. 


DOCTRINE OF UNIVERSAL OWNERSHIP 


Imperialism is an ethical institution. It has its defenders 
as well as its critics. By nature, man is migratory. He moves 
from place to place. Primitive man was nomadic. He roamed 
to wherever nature was kindlier to him. Thus English writ- 
ers have justified imperialism by citing the occupation of 
America by Puritans and the driving away of the Red In- 


* Bryce, op. cit., p. 107, also J. L. and Barbara Hammond, The Rise of 
Modern Industry (N.Y., 1926), pp. 32 ff., wherein the authors state that Lord 
Chatham regarded colonies as sources of supply of raw material, and market 
for consumption of finished products from British factories. 

* Moon, op. cit., p. 48. 

4 For example, Germany seized Kiao-chau in China in order to avenge the 
murder of two German missionaries, vide Hayes, op. cit., p. 558. 

* Moon, op. cit., p. 332 where a detailed survey of the chief causes leading 
to the Sino-Japanese War is scholarly done. The réle of imperialism in this 
war is dealt with fully in J. 8S. Shapiro, Modern and Contemporary European 
History (Boston, 1923), pp. 659 ff. 
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dians. Jules Ferry, in a speech made in the French Chamber 
of Deputies in 1884, said that superior races had a right 
over inferior races because it is their duty to civilize them.’ 
Harris approves the claim that great nations are destined 
to rule the earth.** On the other hand, Dr. Paul Rohrbach 
is more radically inclined. He maintains that so far as prog- 
ress is concerned, primitive peoples have no right which the 
white man could respect. Thus he excuses the right to ex- 
ploit the weaker races on the camouflage that they are bene- 
fited by the amenities of western civilization.” But Lord 
Lugard is more reactionary in his imperialistic ideals. He 
views imperialism as an economic necessity. In The Dual 
Mandate in British Tropical Africa, quoted by Oldham, he 
says that since raw materials are essential to industrial so- 
ciety, civilized humanity has the right to develop unde- 
veloped resources.”* There are some who agree with Lug- 
ard’s philosophy of economic imperialism. Some hold that if 
man needs the pathway of a deer for constructive purposes 
the deer must surrender its path. Others believe that if the 
savage has no intellectual appreciation and economic ability 
to develop his mineral resources, it is ipso facto, the burden 
of civilized humanity to care for it. 


THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN 


Then there is another group in contemporary philosophy 
of imperialism. While their principle is identical with those 
of Ferry, Harris, Rohrbach and Lord Lugard, they are more 
humanistic in their ideology. Theirs is the challenge to take 
up ‘*The White Man’s Burden”’ or the theory of the tutelage 
of backward peoples. Morris says that ‘‘Colonization is the 
true expression of civilization,’’ and he adds that Granville 
Sharp urged that civilization should be transplanted into 
Africa by the freedom of slaves, and for the establishment 


% Vide Moon, op. cit., pp. 42-3, also p. 73. 

%See Europe and Africa (Boston, 1927), p. 17. 

* J. H. Oldham, Christianity and the Race Problem (N.Y., 1924), p. 95. 
* Ibid., pp. 97-8. 
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of slave colonies.” But Rudyard Kipling believes in ‘‘ag- 
gressive altruism,’’ as Professor Moon puts it; hence he 
sings to the world to ‘‘Take up the White Man’s Burden.’’® 
The Kaiser imbued with pride, and saturated with pomp and 
majesty of power, initiated what is now known as the ‘‘im- 
perialistic attitude,’’ by urging Russia and the Christian 
nations to avert the ‘‘Yellow Peril’’ by unitedly subjugat- 
ing the Orient.’? However, Friedrich Fabri went farther 
than either members of this school of thought. In his Bedarf 
Deutschland der Kolonien? (Does Germany Need Colo- 
nies?), he persuasively puts over his propaganda by sug- 
gesting that German Kultur should be diffused among back- 
ward peoples and that these localities would serve as a 
dumping ground for trade and overpopulation.” 


THE DUAL MANDATE PRINCIPLE 


Fortunately for civilization there is another ethical ap- 
proach to the question of imperialism. Those who comprise 
this school are purely humanitarian in their outlook. They 
believe in the dual mandate policy of reciprocity. Theirs is 
the policy of exploitation for development. They claim that 
primitive peoples have an inherent right which the imperial- 
istic powers must respect. Oldham, of this neo-humanist 
school, believes that the ‘‘Huropean powers are in Africa 
primarily from economic and not humanitarian motives. 
Their object is the development of their own industry and 
trade, but the benefit may be made reciprocal.’’* He further 
insists that a weapon which would tend to prevent the over- 
working of economic imperialism, would be an incessant use 

The History of Colonization, vol. II (N.Y., 1904), p. 241, also p. 321. 

For a finely written comment and a reproduction of the first stanza of 
this well-known poem, consult Moon, op. cit., p. 73. But G. P. Gooch sees in 
Kipling a soul-less poet, whose hymn of imperialism is atuned by making 
destruction of natives the business and pleasure of his heroes. See his chapter 
on ‘‘Imperialism’’ in The Heart of the Empire (London, 1902), p. 328. 

* Moon, p. 332. 


* Quoted by Moon, p. 49. 
Oldham, p. 102. 
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of public opinion in challenging international morality in 
the colonies and also in demanding fair play to the native.” 
Simultaneous with this plea of Oldham, the British Colonial 
Office in 1923, issued a statement in respect to His Majesty’s 
policy toward Kenya in East Africa. The position taken is 
that in ease of conflict with the natives, the interest of the 
natives should prevail.** Supplementing this, Gladstone pre- 
viously indicated the possession of an international con- 
science by Great Britain when he said: ‘‘We shall never 
seek to extend the empire by either violently wresting or 
fraudently obtaining, the territories of other peoples.’ 
After the World War, the League of Nations became a 
reality. At the Paris Peace Conference, there was offered 
an opportunity to put into practice this principle of dual 
mandates. Thus in Article 22, of the Covenant of the League, 
it was succintly stated that, ‘‘To those colonies and terri- 
tories which as a consequence of the late war have ceased 
to be under the sovereignty of states which formerly gov- 
erned them and which are inhabited by peoples not yet able 
to stand by themselves under the strenuous condition of the 
modern world there should be applied the principle that 
the well being and development of such peoples form a sa- 
cred trust of civilization and that securities for the perform- 
ance of this trust should be embodied in this Covenant.’’ 
There were established fourteen different mandate ter- 
ritories divided into three classes. This is in effect the begin- 
ning of the realization of the reciprocal obligations of civil- 
ized powers to adolescent peoples. Buell regards this as an 
acceptance of obligations to promote the spiritual and ma- 
terial interests of the natives by a system of international 
machinery.” Although the Permanent Mandates Commis- 
sion is doing remarkably fine work for humanity, yet there 


ov 


are certain defects in the mandate system that need reme- 


# Thid., p. 99. 
*R. L. Buell, International Relations (N.Y., 1929), p. 346. 
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* Vide Gooch, op. cit., p. 333. 
* Buell, op. cit., p. 367. 
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dial measures; the Bondelzwart affair in South Africa is 
a revelation of the improper use of mandatory power by an 
incompetent government.” The author of The Black Man’s 
Burden, remarks that while the mandate system is an ad- 
vance in the philosophy of colonial government, yet it is still 
a means whereby the welfare of the natives is subordinated 
to the exigencies of the alien capitalist.” 

Since the abolition of slavery, this principle of colonial 
humanitarianism has been making an advance, but the im- 
perial powers must now realize that Europeans (and Ameri- 
can imperialists for that matter) are not the racial supe- 
riors of any other race, and unless this bugaboo of race su- 
periority is renounced, there can be no sincere progress or 
inter-racial and international peace and good will.* Dr. 
George Dorsey of the University of Chicago, recently criti- 
cized this idea of race superiority and inferiority, when in 
his famous treatise he said that too many abstract formulae 
about humanity and too little common sense for solving con- 
crete social problems make human association and fellow- 
ship increasingly tense; ‘‘But,’’ he states, ‘‘the ‘racial 
purity’ and ‘racial inferiority’ behind such books as Me- 
Dougall’s Is America Safe for Democracy? Chamberlain’s 
Foundations of Nineteenth Century Civilization; Grant’s 
The Passing of the Great Race; Wiggam’s The New Deca- 
logue of Science; Gould’s America a Family Matter; and 
Kast’s Mankind at the Crossroads, are pure bunk and sim- 
ple. If the United States wish to restrict immigration to 
‘Nordies’ or to this or that political group why not say so 
and be done with it? To bolster up racial prejudice or a 
Nordic or a Puritan complex by false and misleading infer- 
ences drawn from ‘intelligence tests’ or from pseudo-biology 
and ethnology is to throw away science and fall back on the 


* Cf. Moon, p. 506, also Buell, pp. 365-7. 

*™ Morel, p. 235. 

*8On the need of a new inter-racial philosophy dedicated to the principle 
of equality and universal brotherhood, see J. Oakesmith, Race and Nationality 
(N.Y., 1919), pp. 297 ff. 
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mentality of primitive savagery. Evolution produced a hu- 
man brain, our only remarkable inheritence. Nothing else 
counts. Body is simply brain’s servant. Treat the body right, 
of course; no brain can function well without good service. 
But why worry more about the looks, color, and clothes of 
the servant than the service it perfoms?’’® Weyl] holds that 
the social goal of democracy is advancement of the people 
through a democratization of advantages and opportunities 
of life.*° Even Edmund Burke, the fore-sighted statesman of 
England, warned the British regarding its policy under the 
complex of race superiority in the colonies thus: ‘‘Let the 
colonies always keep the idea of their civil rights associ- 
ated with your government; they will cling and grapple to 
you; and no force under heaven will be of power to tear 
them from their allegiance. But let it be once understood, 
that your government may be one thing, and your privileges 
another; that these two things may exist without any mutual 
relation; the cement is gone; the cohesion is loosened, and 
everything hastens to decay and dissolution .... Deny them 
this participation of freedom, and you break that sole bond 
which originally made, and must still preserve the unity of 
the Empire.’’** Thus the dual mandate principle entails 
more than trusteeship, it entails social progress and social 
progress entails a liberality of attitude and equal oppor- 
tunities so that these adolescents will reap the benefit of a 
realistic and not a fictitious mandates principle. This is a 
challenge to international morality and particularly the 
League of Nations. 


TRUSTEESHIP AND THE CRISIS 


There is an important question which students of colo- 
nial diplomacy have always evaded. The nature of the ques- 


* Op. cit., pp. 119 ff. 

* The New Democracy (N.Y., 1927), p. 320. 

Richard Wilson, The Complete Citizen (London, 1921), pp. 247-8. The 
French government so far is the only colonial power that has caught the vision 
of Edmund Burke’s prophecy. Recently a native was made a member of the 
French Cabinet. The English and Americans are not that interested. 
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tion is rather problematic. It is narrowed down to the fact 
that when once a principle is put into practice it becomes al- 
most suicidal to follow a course that would be for the great- 
est good of the greatest number, without regard to selfish 
interests. If tutelage of these adolescents implies education 
till they are fledged and mature to take over the reins of gov- 
ernment, then by all principles of justice and equity, there 
should be no unnecessary argument as to the right of a 
ward to claim his hard-earned fruits of victory. However, 
Lord Bryce views this question with avid pessimism when 
he concluded that the diffusion of education among back- 
ward races, such as the Filipinos or the African tribes will 
not necessarily qualify them for self-government.” Accord- 
ing to Foerster in Mes Combates, cited by Oldham, ‘‘It is 
just in hours of crisis, that strength of character, the sense 
of honor and the sincerity of our belief in moral forces have 
the opportunity of proving themselves.’’** And when colo- 
nial powers are faced with such problems as independence, 
or a radical change in political status, force is resorted to, 
as the supreme ideal. This use of force, says Lord Bryce, 
makes a colonial power to reel like a drunkard; his authority 
intoxicates him insomuch that ‘‘the dazzling splendor of his 
aim blinds him in the wrongfulness of the means’’ whereby 
he flagrantly desecrates the sacred trust of civilization.™ 
In the preface to a publication on Africa, Lord Olivier 
charged that European governments of African dependen- 
cies were inherently ‘‘full of eruelty’’ because the white man 
will always draw a color line which causes resentment and 
ultimate inter-racial conflict.” 

Sir G. C. Lewis in his book, suggests that every domi- 
nant power should not attempt by coercive means to repress 


For a scholarly and impartial analysis of the réle of education as a 
determinant factor in the institution of political democracy, see Modern 
Democracies, vol. I (N.Y., 1927), pp. 70-9. 

% Oldham, p. 104. 

* Bryce, International Relations, p. 193. 

*See his preface in Africa: Slave or Free? by John H. Harris (N.Y., 
1920), p. xiii. 
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political determinism in the dependencies, but rather should 
grant them independence as soon as self-determination has 
been made.” The fallacy of this argument is the fact that 
‘*self-determination’’ has been loosely interpreted as to 
mean a vague ideal, so far as native races are concerned. 
The struggle for independence successively waged by Ire- 
land, Egypt, India, the Philippine Islands, China, Korea, 
and Haiti, demonstrates that once a colony docilely accepts 
foreign domination, that becomes its eternal heritage, until 
it is able to muster arms and employ force to overthrow the 
dominating power. This is the only verdict of history.’ In 
1792, Premier William Pitt visualized the day when native 
Africans would become fledged to rule themselves.** But the 
noble lord fails to realize that responsibility of trusteeship 
is not fully discharged in securing justice to the natives; 
if the natives will eventually become a dominant factor in 
the administration of their own native-land, and if their 
colonial rulers are really honest and sincere, their material 
and moral advancement must be fostered by positive meas- 
ures, constructive educational policies, promotion of health, 
and political tutelage, by actual appointment to the higher 
divisions of the various bureaus of the civil service of these 
colonies. So far, the little government of Gold Coast in West 
Africa has taken the initiative to establish a million dollar 
college for the training of natives and also the appointment 
of qualified Africans to the higher positions of the Gold 
Coast Civil Service. Nigeria, Gambia and other British colo- 
nies still believe that unless you restrict the education of 
the native, the white man will have to face another ‘‘ Black 
Peril’’ in Africa.*® According to John H. Harris, ‘‘trustee- 


* An Essay on the Government of Dependencies (Oxford, 1891), pp. 312-5. 

* Moreover the fact that protectorates have no status in international law 
makes international intervention difficult. Cf. A. S. Hershey, The Essentials of 
International Public Law and Organization (N.Y., 1929), p. 289. Also John 
Westlake, International Law, vol. I, pp. 125 ff. 

* Cf. Oldham, p. 104; also Wilson, op. cit., p. 250, with reference to the 
outlook of the Right Honorable W. E. Forster, former governor-general of 
Australia on the ultimate independence of colonial possessions. 

*® See also Oldham, p. 105. 
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ship means that the government is to be in the interests of 
the governed; it means that when the ward has attained to 
manhood the trusteeship will be surrendered; it means that 
it is the prime duty of the trustee so to foster the growth of 
the ward that upon reaching the state of manhood the ¢a- 
pacity to manage his own affairs will not be denied or ques- 
tioned.’*° Lord Durham followed the great orator Charles 
Fox, by adding that ‘‘the only method of retaining distant 
colonies with advantage was to enable them to govern them- 
selves.’’*? Buel’, realizing the almost unsolvable difficulties 
of colonial administration has said that the habit of one 
nation colonizing another nation that is weaker eventually 
forms a curse to the mother country.” 


AFTER TUTELAGE WHAT? 


But there is a question mark to these lucid expositions 
of morality in colonial administration. After tutelage, what 
next? India has been the ward of Great Britain for over 
two centuries, and yet when she dared to appeal for do- 
minion status, she was silenced with machine guns and 
bombing planes. The same experience applies to Egypt, 
Ireland, and other ambitious colonies. Great Britain now 
realizes that India is an economic asset. Fear, suspicion and 
greed now subside only to become rampant when a demand 
is made for the carrying out of the obligations based on the 
sanctity of human freedom. Since no two parallels could 
possibly meet, the inevitable looms in the Orient.** Accord- 
ing to Mr. C. F. Andrews, India is capable of self-govern- 
ment.** The late Lord Birkenhead, a stout conservative 
philosopher, thinks that the principle employed in the se- 

*” Africa: Slave or Free? p. 245. 

“ Vide chapter 27 on ‘‘Great Britain and Her Colonies,’’ in The Cambridge 
Modern History, vol. XI, pp. 756 ff. 

“ Europe: A History of Ten Years (N.Y., 1929), p. 30. 

* Upton Close, The Revolt of Asia (N.Y., 1927), pp. 112-128, is alarmed 
because the white man’s educational policy was suicidal in the maintenance 
of his dominion and prestige in the Orient. 

“Cf. India’s Future, Pamphlet No. 57 of 1928-29 (Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, New York), p. 10. 
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lection of members of the Simon Commission was a challenge 
to the self-respect of India.** 

Indians themselves believe that they have reached a 
stage in their political evolution to take their rank among 
the family of nations, as co-equal sovereign states.** Of 
course, Great Britain has refused to acquiesce in their de- 
mands. The question now arises as to who is competent to 
decide when a ward is fledged for political autonomy. On 
July 17, 1922, Pandit Jawaralal Nehru, an Indian leader, 
made the statement that India was ready for her free- 
dom.*’ The best of the Indian minds maintain that Indians 
are the sole judge to decide as to their fitness to be ini- 
tiated into the rank of sovereign states, since it is their 
destiny that is at stake.*® 

Mahatma Gandhi, the leading figure of the Swaraj move- 
ment, charges that under English dominion, the dependency 
of India has become more degenerate than under any other 
political system; he thereon concluded that India was ready 
for full independence status. His incarceration for the 
manufacture of salt in May, 1930, and his ultimate release 
as a result of the recent Round Table Conference have 
tended to strengthen the faith of Indians as to their ca- 
pacity for self-government.*® 

Thus we have observed that while the theory of tutelage 
and trusteeship is sound in principle, yet in practice it is 

 Ibid., p. 7. 

“Ibid. p. 9. 

“ Tarknath Das, India in World Politics (N.Y., 1923), pp. 129-130. 

“India’s Future, op. cit., p. 19. Das, op. cit., p. 130, also maintains that 
the goal of India is freedom, and the achievement of ‘‘ absolute independence.’’ 

“Das, op. cit., pp. 120 ff. Gandhi recently startled the world by his 
doctrine of passive resistance to the British rule. His followers were commanded 
not to do any act of violence against their oppressors, but should practice 
passivism to offset the militaristic aggression of Great Britain. In May, 1930, 
he marched to Jalalpur where he ‘‘manufactured’’ salt contrary to the law of 
England as it is applied in India. With Mrs. Naidu and other leaders of the 
Swaraj movement, he was imprisoned at the pleasure of King George V, the 


Emperor of India, ete. Gandhi apparently refers to the British institution of 
brothels in the Indian Army. 
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impracticable, unless the ruling power chooses to lower its 
national prestige, which is an assault on its imperial sov- 
ereignty. This is well nigh impossible for the love of power 
and political sovereignty is inherent in man.°® However Ben- 
jamin Kidd regards the conception of responsibility or in- 
ternational morality as having been able to break the theory 
of the ages in regard to Church absolutism, divine origin 
of Kings and the like, and is destined to break also the the- 
ory of force which is the criterion of all modern political 
movements.”* 


PROBLEMS OF IMPERIALISM 


With the encroachment upon native lands, the imperial 
powers have asserted their sovereignty by de facto meas- 
ures. They have also established economic institutions which 
although antagonistic to the indigenous customs of their 
subjects, yet have become legalized. Consequently these 
have given rise to various problems. In the field of 
economics, forced labor and peonage have been practiced. 
For example, Herr Schlettwein, a German government rep- 
resentative on the Reichstag’s Colonial Budget Committee, 
said that the Hereros of the former possessions of Germany 
in South West Africa, ‘‘must be compelled to work, and to 
work without compensation. Forced labor for years is only 
a just punishment, and at the same time is the best method 
of training men.’”* These also are directly responsible for 
the passing of the obnoxious South African Native Labor 
Regulation Act of 1911.°* In the Dutch East Indies the ‘‘cul- 
ture system’’ was the most notorious form of foreed labor. 
This is a system in which the natives were compelled to plant 
one-fifth of their land, and give one-fifth of their time to 


° Ramsay Muir, National Self-Government, p. 281. 

5 Principles of Western Civilization (N.Y., 1902), p. 366, contains an 
appeal for the abrogation of the philosophy of force in the political relations 
of western nations. 

* See a vivid description of this speech in Morel, op. cit., p. 35. 

% Buell, International Relations, pp. 332-336, also ‘‘The Native Problem 
in Africa, vol. I (N.Y., 1928), p. 35, by same author. 
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work for the benefit of the Dutch government without pay. 
In the Belgian Congo natives were penalized for not supply- 
ing the demands of the ‘‘hostage’’ houses. In the Portugese 
Cocoa Islands, virtual slavery was practiced in the working 
of the atrocious system of ‘‘apprenticeships.’’ The Glen 
Grey Act of 1894 made all adult natives in South Africa 
liable to an annual tax of ten shillings if they were not land- 
holders, unless they proved that they had a regular job for 
at least three months in a year; this is virtually forced 
labor.™* 

Outside of these economic problems, imported and in- 
dentured labor have given rise to grave social and political 
problems. The presence of alien labor in any country cre- 
ates a grave situation, especially in South and East Africa, 
where the Indians have demanded complete social and po- 
litical equality with the whites.” 


CONFISCATION OF NATIVE LANDS 


Irrespective of the native philosophy of communal own- 
ership, imperial nations have an ethics of land tenure which 
is super-imposed by law. Through this medium lands be- 
longing to the indigenous population are confiscated or to 
use the colonial terminology, ‘‘acquired.’’ Beginning with 
the law of 1873, France divided up the lands of Algeria. 
King Leopold II along with his everlasting stain in the 
Congo, has nationalized nine-tenths of the lands in the Bel- 
gian Congo. The natives have been allowed the use of areas 
in which they lived for purpose of domestic cultivation. In 
1888, King Lobengula and Matabele made a concession to 
the South African Trading Company, granting it ‘‘the com- 
plete and exclusive charge over all metals and minerals’’ 
in the country. Later, the company interpreted this to mean 


* For a complete treatment of this important colonial question see Buell’s 
excellent study in his International Relations, pp. 332-5. Consult also West 
Africa, a Weekly Newspaper and Review (London, vol. XV, No. 730), p. 51, 
for a summary opinion of the British press on the exposition of forced labor in 
Liberia and elsewhere in Africa. 


* Buell, cited supra, p. 335. 
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also all of the land.** Cecil Rhodes, one of England’s dy- 
namic colonists, benefited himself a great deal through the 
concessions of this nature; it is reported by some travellers 
and investigators that some of these ‘‘treaties’’ with natives 
were made at the point of the gun.’ In Kenya, the British 
alienates from 300,000 to 600,000 acres of land annually 
which is sold or leased to Britishers alone. In the Five Rivers 
case, Japan dispossessed 15,000 Koreans of their homes. 
The United States after acquiring Porto Rico enacted a 
law to regulate land tenure in that locality. But that law is 
not now enforced, and over 765,000 acres of land are in ex- 
cess of the amount authorized legally for American land 
ownership in Porto Rico. 


OTHER COLONIAL PROBLEMS 


The Economic and Wage Commission reported brutality 
to native laborers by white managers in the form of severe 
floggings in South Africa.®® There have been discriminatory 
practices against natives in many instances. For example, 
natives cannot bear or secure arms in South Africa without 
a special license, whereas the whites could do so, according 
to the Defense Act of 1912. In West Africa, inhabitants of 
the British, French and Portuguese colonies are not allowed 


®QOn August 10, 1889, Lobengula wrote to Queen Victoria thus: ‘‘The 
white people are troubling me much about gold. If the queen hears that I have 
given away the whole country it is not so.’’ For a comprehensive treatment of 
this important subject, i.e. concessions in South Africa, refer to Morel, pp. 35 ff. 

Gooch brands Rhodes as a ‘‘ personification of imperialism,’’ op. cit., 
p- 328. He also regards him as a colonist without an ethical conception of human 
tights by adding that Rhodes’ ‘‘theory of civilization is so crude and his 
ethical standards so low that he is utterly unfit to control the destinies of any 
country, new or old, white or black.’’ See his work cited infra, p. 362. 

* Buell, op. cit., pp. 336-9, discusses this phase of imperialism at length 
in these pages. 

® Buell, Native Problem, I, p. 4. See also The Nigerian Daily Telegraph 
of June 23, 1930, re the sentencing of a native prisoner to the whipping 
post, by a Nigerian police court. The whipping in Nigeria however is fairly 
just and not necessarily brutal. It acts as a panacea for criminal tendency, 
so claims the police, although I do not criticize this measure. 
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to bear arms or to be found with any in their possession. 
It is a felonious crime over there, but the white man could 
possess as many pistols or rifles as his pocket will allow. 
Hertzog followed his policy of repressionism by passing the 
historic Color Bar Legislation and the Pass Laws, which 
make it obligatory for natives to carry identification cards.” 
In the French colonies, a special body of rules applicable 
to natives alone, exist, and it is called the indigénat. In 
Korea, Japanese colonists employed drastic flogging against 
Koreans and made the penal code especially severe toward 
these natives.” In Nigeria, the British adopted a policy of 
segregation by not allowing natives to live within a specified 
radius in the Ikoyi and Apapa reservations where the white 
officials lived.* In South Africa, the native finds that after 
receiving an industrial education, his skill is worthless for 
he is prohibited by law from skilled labor and agriculture.” 

These problems are yet to be solved. Force will not settle 
these issues. Sympathetic attitude alone will not alleviate 
these deplorable conditions. There is only one solution, and 
it is not a palliative at that, and that is the realistic inter- 
pretation and the practice of the policy of trusteeship. Un- 
less the natives are allowed to participate in the government 
of their own lands, on a sound basis of democracy, that is 
the application of the doctrine of natural, civil, political, 
social and economic rights and equalities, in the administra- 
tion of their country, by a system which will not only edu- 
cate them to use the ballot, but also make it possible for them 
to participate in the higher political offices which are now 


© Buell, International Relations, p. 339. Gooch takes the South African 
government to task for its policy of repression. He suggests the abolition of 
race prejudice and acceptance of the South African native as a fellow member 
of the commonwealth; see p. 341 of his work previously quoted above. 

* Buell, ibid., p. 340. 

@ From 1920-23, Nigeria spent over $500,000 to provide for the accom- 
modation of sixty-three Europeans resident in Ikoyi. The government ‘‘ac- 
quired’’ the land under the Ikoyi Lands Ordinance of 1908. See Supplement 
to Nigeria Gazette, February 28, 1924, pp. 28-9. 

* Buell, I, p. 119. 
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restricted to foreigners, the future forecasts an inter-racial 
war, which might be worse than Armaggedon.™ 


SOCIAL RESULTS OF IMPERIALISM 


In the association of various groups, there has been a 
gradual assimilation of cultural patterns. According to 
Reuter, this assimilation of a foreign culture comes when 
both individuals fully participate in the common life.” Back- 
ward peoples—so-called—after coming into contact with 
western civilization, tend to have a contempt for their native 
culture. Instead of emulating, the natives imitate. In order 
to be acceptable to the ruling group they become European- 
ized. Since an advance in culture creates individualism and 
independence of thought, the natives have ultimately chal- 
lenged the dogma of racial superiority. With the progress 
of civilization in backward lands, there has been a steady 
contempt for manual training. They aim solely to be clerks, 
lawyers, preachers or physicians. Through the efforts of va- 
rious organizations industrial and agricultural education are 
now being appreciated. In French Equatorial Africa, there 
have been established medical schools and the government 
offers ‘‘fabulous’’ scholarships to encourage the students. 


* Winston Churchill, former chancellor of the exchequer in the Baldwin 
régime in England, is reverting to imperial jingoism of the Victorian era. 
After the dissolution of the Round Table conference on India and the freedom 
of Ghandi from jail, this great author of The World Crisis became so emotionally 
fervent in his irreconcilable attitude that he denounced the MacDonald gov- 
ernment for attempting to grant India political autonomy. Such an attitude 
naturally leads to grave reactions, which Churchill himself knows. He went 
farther to suggest severe punishment for Gandhi in order to bring him to his 
senses. In my humble opinion, I think that this is poor statesmanship on his 
part. 

® The American Race Problem (N.Y., 1927), p. 117. See also Kropotkin, 
Mutual Aid A Factor in Evolution (N.Y., 1909), pp. 115-152. 

* Reuter, op. cit., p. 13. Joseph Chamberlain made a speech in Toronto 
in 1887 wherein he asserted that the Anglo-Saxon stock is infallibly destined to 
be the predominant force in the history and civilization of the world. Quoted 
by Gooch, p. 313. The consequences of this utterance on the members of other 
““oppressed’’ races are self-evident. 
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On the contrary, the British seems to be afraid to educate 
its subjects for fear of self-determination.” 

It is impossible to cover the whole range of the results 
of colonial imperialism in this treatise. But its chief fea- 
tures are its sociological aspects. With the advent of for- 
eigners, there have been a diffusion of cultures and a grad- 
ual detribalization of the indigenous population. With this 
has come the urge to migrate to the coastal towns where 
one is confronted with the various aspects of social pathol- 
ogy, noticeably, crime, prostitution, liquor traffic and un- 
employment. Then there is the problem of judicial adjust- 
ment as a result of imperialism. In the 1924 Report of the 
British Mandate of Cameroons, paragraph 215, it is stated 
that it is an administrative impossibility to substitute Euro- 
peans for native chiefs. This has also caused the institution 
of the ‘‘indirect rule’’ system and the Provincial Courts Or- 
dinance in Nigeria. This ordinance and its adjunct, the 
Criminal Code, have been severely criticized by native jur- 
ists in that they deny trial by jury and also the right of a 
native criminal to be represented by a counsel, in certain 
specified localities.* 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC RESULTS 


The economic results are encouraging from the opti- 
mist’s standpoint. Postal offices, telegraphs, telephones, 
cable lines and wireless stations have been established, and 
the natives are thereby benefited. In West Africa there have 
been established over six daily newspapers, and several 
periodicals. Railways, waterways and public works, which 
are the main arteries of commerce, have been developed. 
Electric power is common in various parts of Africa and 
Asia. 

* Buell, II, pp. 33-39. 

® The Nigeria Labour Bulletin of April 8, 1930, regards the system of 
‘*indirect rule’’ as a curse of Nigeria in that it is a camouflage for exploita- 


tion of the natives by the chiefs and government officials. See also my article 
on ‘‘ Judicial Administration in Nigeria.’’ 
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In some places there is complete political autonomy; for 
example, Jamaica and some West Indian islands. But it is 
accounted for by the fact that the population is mixed, with 
large numbers of white citizens. In other colonies, there are 
partial autonomies, but during the last thirty years, there 
has been a wave of political consciousness and self-deter- 
mination. Some colonies have demanded full representation, 
and others like India and the Philippines have made un- 
equivocal demands for complete and immediate indepen- 
dence. England is now experiencing a struggle with India. 
The United States has its Haiti and Philippine problems. 
France is facing a task in the Near East. With these political 
assertion of rights has come the institutionizing of legis- 
lative bodies patterned after the mother country. Even at 
that, the principles of official majority and diarchy, seem 
to prevent the smooth functioning of legislatures.®’ Buell 
asserts that in legislatures of the type of the Legislative 
Council of Nigeria, Gold Coast, Sierra Leone or Gambia, the 
principle of official majority nullifies the ideals of democ- 
racy.” 

SUMMARY 

We have briefly reviewed the various aspects of im- 
perialism. In discussing its social origins we referred to the 
pugnacious instinets of man and to the postulates of Dar- 
winism. Under the topic of political origins, we reviewed 
also the psychosis of patriotism; we dwelt on the quest for 
physical satisfaction, mereantilism and the doctrine of colo- 
nial expansion, as the economic origins. We touched the mili- 
tary origins of imperialism in a racial manner, demonstrat- 
ing that naval bases and reservoir for troops were necessi- 
ties to any modern power. 

© Lord Birkenhead has always been distrustful of the principle of diarchy. 
See India in 1925-26 (Caleutta, Government of India Publication), p. 357. 

Buell, I, p. 743. According to The Lagos Daily News of November 14, 
1929, the ruling forces in the Nigerian government, particularly the white 
colonists, manifested a displeasure in giving to the people their rights of 
franchise, limited as it is, in 1923. 
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On the ethics of imperialism, emphasis was laid on the 
doctrine of universal ownership; hereon we discussed the 
right to develop world resources, the right to exploit weaker 
races, and the right to civilize backward peoples. As an anti- 
thesis to this ethics of aggressive altruism we introduced 
the theory of the dual mandate principle, elaborating on 
reciprocal obligations of humanity, on humanitarianism and 
on the policy of tutelage and trusteeship. Closing this topic, 
we considered the objective of the principle of tutelage, and 
the feasibility of the redemption of adolescent peoples after 
tutelage. 

Considering the problems arising out of imperialism, we 
dilated on forced labor and peonage in various parts of the 
world, and noticed also the effect of imported labor on a new 
psycho-social environment. We then made an epitome of 
the problems arising out of the confiscation of native lands 
in Algeria, Congo, South Africa, Kenya, Korea, and Porto 
Rico. We further stressed brutality in the colonies by citing 
the penal system and discriminatory practices, especially the 
Pass laws of South Africa, and the indigénat of French 
colonial jurisprudence. 

The results of imperialism were narrowed down to few 
essentials, viz., cultural assimilation of peoples, educational 
progress, socionomic adaptations and finally judicial adjust- 
ment. We noted the great stride made in transportation and 
communication, and also in the establishment of political 
autonomy, responsible government, and legislative institu- 


tions. 
CONCLUSION 


From the above, one agrees with Buell that ‘‘the more 
widespread education becomes, the greater becomes the 
black man’s antagonism to what he believes to be an eco- 
nomic and political system designed to maintain him in serf- 
dom.’’? What we need today to strengthen the constructive 
ethics of imperialism is the acceptance of the postulate of 


" Buell, I, p. 119. 
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the equality of races. Inability to organize a stable civiliza- 
tion does not necessarily imply inherent racial incapability. 
It is desirable from the standpoint of universal order for the 
stronger races to rule or guide the weaker ones, provided 
the rulers will act merely as guides—on a reciprocal basis of 
exploitation for development—and provided the ruling 
power is willing to surrender its colonial suzerainty when 
the subject feels that he is fledged for political independence. 
From the words of a lover of international peace and fel- 
lowship, we can proclaim without fear of criticism that no 
nation can claim to be a model of civilization, and none can 
ever do so, although we may concede the fact that Anglo- 
Saxon civilization is probably productive of a special degree 
of virility.** Even Reuter, a fairly reliable authority on hu- 
man association and cultures, states that ‘‘ Racial superior- 
ity is by no means a self-evident truth.’’” 

There is one blind-spot in the social relations of stronger 
and weaker races. The British have uncondescendingly 
branded the darker races, generically speaking, as being in- 
ferior, sullen, half-devil, half-child (of moronic intelligence 
perhaps) and belonging to the lesser breeds.“ The colonials 
in Kenya regard the native African as not only inherently 
inferior, but to be possessed of ‘‘inherent laziness.’’* Up till 
now there exists in England statesmen of the Palmerstonian 
type who cling to imperial jingoism as made manifest here- 
on: 

‘We don’t want to fight, 
But by Jingo if we do, 
We've got the ships, we’ve got the men, 
We’ve got the money too.” 

2 Emil Reich, Success Among Nations (N.Y., 1904), p. 264. See also Wood- 
son, The Negro in Our History (Washington, D.C., 1927), pp. 4-21. 

™ Op. cit. p. 66. 

* An ex-Britisher says that this arrogant attitude of England is due to a 
national psychosis; says he, ‘‘The English are jealous. They hate and fear 
a rival.’’ For further discussion of this, please refer to Wilson, op. cit., p. 254. 

*® See Buell, I, p. 395. 

Moon reproduces the above ballad in a fine paragraph on Jingoism. See 
pp. 37-8. 
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Apparently from his recent effusions in the press and on 
the platform, Winston Churchill is a typical jingoistic im- 
perialist. But in the interest of universal peace I maintain 
that this is an irreconcilable attitude, and the sooner it is 
changed for a saner policy which will tend to cement inter- 
national goodwill and fellowship, the better would it be for 
the consummation of world peace ideal. It is now being at- 
tempted, and to quote Reich again, the governments of the 
colonies of today are following a more humane policy, and 
their regulative measures are carried out for the good of 
the natives instead of selfishly benefiting the mother coun- 
try.” 

We have reached a stage in the socio-political evolution 
of man when we must not view with alarm, fear or suspicion, 
the progress of other peoples or races. What we need in con- 
temporary political thought is Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler’s formula,—the cultivation of ‘‘the international mind”’ 
which knows no distinction of the racial classification of 
man, but regards man for what he produces toward the wel- 
fare of the world.” The plea that one country is unfit for 
the sacred sceptre of directing its own destiny is nothing 
but a propaganda of the ages, directed against any people 
kept in subjection.” Society is not static, it is a dynamic 
stream which flows with each rising generation. With these 
changing conditions, we must liberate our outlook on the 
destinies of our fellow man, and once we are able to remove 
the shackles of sublime ignorance and prejudices, we will be 
able to see some good in the make up of other races in the 
human family, then shall we with Weyl, realize that Machia- 
vellian imperialism is based on the ethies of force and du- 
plicity, and that such ‘‘violence is a clumsy two-edged sword 
which ultimately destroys him who wields it.’’*° 

. Ben N. AziKIweE 

Lincotn UNIVERSITY, PENNSYLVANIA 

Cf. op. cit. infra, p. 82. 

See also Moon, op. cit., p. 566. 


” Das, op. cit., p. 116. 
© Op. cit. infra, p. 257. 




















THE LEGAL PROVISIONS FOR NEGRO SCHOOLS IN 
MISSOURI FROM 1865 TO 1890 


The legal provisions for Negro education in the state 
of Missouri are of great interest to the student of history: 
first, to see what laws the State has made for the education 
of the Negro; and second, to see how well they have worked. 
The constitution of 1865 made it the duty of the State to pro- 
vide education for the Negro as it did for the other citizens 
of the State. The constitution had conferred only blanket 
powers and left it to the General Assembly to provide for 
carrying out the provisions of the fundamental law. The 
first General Assembly meeting under the new constitution 
undertook to grapple with the problems of education and 
among other things gave special attention to the education 
of the Negro. 

The legislature made it the duty of the school boards 
in the respective towns to establish one or more separate 
schools for Negro youth.’ The legislature made it mandatory 
upon the townships to establish schools for Negro children. 
The purpose was to provide the Negro, as the measures say, 
with a common school education. In order that there may 
be no question and misunderstanding, the enumeration made 
by law was to be followed. This prevented the making of 
false reports as had been done in some cases in this State. 
The legislature, moreover, placed the Negro school under 
the same board as those of other schools in the district.? The 
wisdom of this becomes apparent when we consider what 
has happened in other States where separate education is 
provided. 

Oklahoma might be used as an example of such treat- 
ment of the Negro school. The complications of Negro edu- 
cation in that State need not be explained here; it is suffi- 
cient to say that per capita expenditure for the white 
schools is $70.53 while that of the Negro is only $30.00.* This 

1 Laws of Missouri, 1865-66, p. 177. 

? Ibid., 1865-66, p. 177. 

* The Negro Year Book, 1926, p. 291. 
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has not been the case in Missouri, and the schools have not 
been neglected as they have been in other former slavehold- 
ing states partly because of this rather specific law. 

The law, however, is one thing, and the enforcement of 
it is another, as we have found in connection with both the 
Fourteenth and Eighteenth Amendments. There were many 
evasions of the Missouri school law, as might be expected. 
The superintendent of public instruction reported that in 
many cases where there was no apparent hostility to Negro 
education there were many failures to make the required 
enumeration.* This deprived a large number of Negro chil- 
dren of the benefits of the law passed in their behalf. In 
places where there was prejudice, many methods were used 
in order to prevent the Negro children from attending 
school, even though the law protected them. 

In many eases the Negro has had to resort to the courts 
to get what is his under the law and what to everyone is 
the plain intent of the law. We have an example of it in 
Pettis County. Morehead, a Negro citizen there, had to re- 
sort to the courts in order that his children might get the 
benefits of the public schools. The district court maintained 
that school district 18, in denying the Negro an education, 
was within its rights and that it was observing the laws 
of the State. 

The board should not be too severely condemned, for 
after all they were observing the spirit of the law. The 
enumeration did not show that there were enough Negro 
children for a school. Why should one be maintained? The 
board did not feel that it had a right to violate the law, and 
so did not establish a Negro school. The local court did not 
have the courage to go back of the enumeration; it was in- 
fluenced by local sentiment. When Morehead appealed to the 
local court, the tribunal simply said the records did not show 
that there was a sufficient number of Negro children in the 
district; therefore, the school board must be upheld. More- 
head, not satisfied with this decision, carried his case to 
higher authority, the State Court of Appeals. 

“Report of State Supt. of Public Instruction, 1867, p. 9. 
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The facts in this case, however, show how the Negro has 
often been cheated out of an education. The enumeration of 
J. B. Cartwright showed 21 Negroes in the district. This re- 
port was forwarded to the county court as the official record. 
The board of education in that district held that J. B. Cart- 
wright was not the clerk and ordered another enumeration 
to be made. It would seem either that the board did not 
want the true number or that it had some money it wanted 
to spend, for it would make little difference who made the 
enumeration so long as the correct number was secured. 
The enumeration, the second time, was made by J. L. Cart- 
wright, the brother of J. B. Cartwright. The second enumer- 
ation showed only 10 children of school age, which was less 
than half as many as the first. 

This did not become apparent until the case came be- 
fore the Court of Appeals. The decision, handed down by 
Judge J. J. Johnson, was that ‘‘the evidence left no doubt 
of the falsity of the enumeration. At the very time that the 
count was made there were 24 Negro children of school age 
living with their parents in the district.’’ One wonders how 
the enumerator could miss them since they were there. The 
excuse given by the enumerator in his testimony for listing 
the 10 children that happened to be fortunate enough to be 
listed was dubbed by Judge Johnson ‘‘flimsy to the point of 
being ridiculous.’’ When the enumerator ealled at the home 
of Morehead, he was informed that Morehead had seven 
children of school age living at his home. Still nearer to the 
point was the fact that the enumerator had known Morehead 
for some time and knew that the information was correct. 
He refused to take the names of three children of More- 
head’s because he did not see them. This strange method 
was used at the other houses of the community; those he did 
not see he did not count. In another case he called at one 
house; no one was at home and he counted no one. The 
most absurd case of all, in this enumeration, was that of 
five children of a family by the name of Bridgewater, tenants 
of the enumerator. He had positive knowledge of this num- 

5 Missouri Appeal, 122 p. 257, South Western Reporter, 99, p. 48. 
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ber, and yet none of them were counted.® This is a very un- 
usual case, and it is evident that no school was intended for 
the Negroes in district 18 of Pettis County. The Negro had 
to resort to the court for the redress of his grievances, and 
fortunately for him and for his education it was given. 
The Constitution of 1865, which was so liberal in its 
outlook, was destined to remain in operation only one 
decade. The liberal party sealed its own fate by a split in its 
ranks. This might have been expected, for the people of 
Missouri were, in many respects, conservatives and wished 
to follow those of old. When the opportunity presented it- 
self, the conservatives embraced it and changed the consti- 
tution which had been set up by the reconstructionists.” In 
1875 a constitutional convention was called to remedy the 
‘*defects’’ in the fundamental law. There were retained many 
articles which carried the sum and substance of the constitu- 
tion of 1865. There were other articles and sections which 
were radically changed. This was especially true with re- 
spect to education. In this article many changes were made; 
One of the most striking was the new section withdrawing 
aid from sectarian schools.* It had been the policy of the 
state and cities to aid such schools. This was natural when 
we consider the status of education in the state during the 
Civil War. What education was left after that upheaval was 
preserved by the churches and private schools, for the pub- 
lic school had suspended action. The State and cities aided 
these schools as the quickest way to reestablish its school 
system. The decade ending in 1875 had seen such a develop- 
ment in the public schools, however, that there was no longer 
necessity for the state’s aiding sectarian institutions.° 


* South Western Reporter 99, p. 48. 

7 Violette, History of Missouri, p. 419. 

8 Constitution of Missouri, 1875 Article XI section IT. 

® Constitutional convention, 1875 Article 6 section II. Neither the General 
Assembly nor any county, city, town, township, school district or other muni- 
cipal corporation, shall ever make an appropriation or pay from any public 
fund whatever anything in aid of any religious cult, church or sectarian 
purpose or to help to support or sustain any private or public school, academy, 
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There was also a change in regard to Negro education. 
The constitution of 1865 said that separate schools may be 
established for children of African descent. This would seem 
to imply that the liberals doubted whether even under their 
system there might not be difficulty in establishing the re- 
cently emancipated Negro in the schools with the white chil- 
dren. They provided for this emergency by making possible 
the establishing of Negro schools where they were needed 
and where there were no other facilities of education. It is 
easy to understand why the word ‘‘may”’ is used. The senti- 
ment of the state had changed by 1875. The convention of 
that date complied with the sentiment and changed ‘‘may”’ 
to ‘‘shall.’’ It was provided in specific words that separate 
free schools shall be established for the education of chil- 
dren of African descent.’® It was no more an optional matter 
but an order from the State.” 

Let us observe now the policy of the legislature in the 
years that have passed and see what has been the action of 
this body in dealing with Negro education under this new 
law. The first step the legislature made was to provide for 
an enumeration of the citizens of the districts for educa- 
tional and taxing purposes.” In order that this might be 
done it was necessary for the General Assembly to amend 
its act to reorganize and provide for the support of public 
schools.’® This law made it the duty of the directors to take 
this enumeration each year between March 15th and April 
15th. This was necessary when there was such a wide-spread 
tendency to deny Negroes an education. The white and 
Negro children were to be listed separately. This would show 





seminary, college, university or other institution of learning controlled by a 
religious creed, church or sectarian denomination whatsoever: nor shall any 
donation of personal property or real estate ever be made by the state, or 
any county, city, town or other municipal corporation, for any religious creed, 
church or sectarian purpose whatever. 

” Constitution of 1875, Article XI, section 2. 

1 Tbid. This Constitution is still in operation. 

% Laws of Mo., 1875, p. 144. 

8 Ibid. This law refers to section 15 of that act. 
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at once whether there were enough Negroes in the district 
to maintain a school for Negroes. 

In spite of the law and the authority of the Constitution, 
however, Negro schools were not always established. The 
superintendent had complained that in some localities the 
township board refused to comply with the statute, giving 
various reasons for refusal to take action.** The superin- 
tendent of public schools felt that something ought to be done 
to improve this condition so that the law which was designed 
to help the Negro should not operate against him. The legis- 
lature of 1879, therefore, made it the duty of the State super- 
intendent of public instruction to establish schools whenever 
the board of education of any village, town, city, or director 
of any district shall neglect or refuse to provide a school as 
contemplated in the preceding section; it shall be the duty 
of the state superintendent to provide for such schools upon 
satisfactory proof of such refusal, and for that purpose 
he shall be vested with all powers of said board in regard 
to such schools.” This was an extraordinary law and was 
designed for this special class of citizens. 

The status of Negro education at that time was appall- 
ing as evidenced by a circular sent from the office of the 
state superintendent. In 1872 there were 37,173 Negro chil- 
dren of school age, and only 4,358 were in attendance in any 
school.*® This condition obtained in spite of the fact the 
school system had been in operation for a period of six 
years. There might have been a variation on either side; 
that is, there might have been more than the enumeration 
showed. It is reasonable to think that there were less, and 
that a large number who did not attend were registered in 
school. Viewing this situation as alarming, a superintendent 
of public instruction asked if it was the policy of the State to 
allow its citizens to grow up in crime. 

The law made it the duty of the state superintendent to 

%* Senate Journal, 1867-24th General Assembly, Appendix, p. 198. 


*% Revised Statutes of Mo., 1875, section 7054. 
% Columbia Mo. Statesman, May 17, 1872. 
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establish schools if the districts failed in their duty.” In 
order that this public servant might carry out this law, cer- 
tain information was requested. The number of children in 
the district was asked for in order that the superintendent 
might know if enough children existed in the district to jus- 
tify a school. Another thing he called for in his circular let- 
ters was the amount of money necessary to rent rooms or 
buildings. He might have added if there were any available. 
In some communities a school could not be maintained under 
any condition whatever because of the number of children, 
and in some cases a building could not be secured. In many 
cases the thing happened here that happened in the South- 
ern states—the churches served as school houses. The hous- 
ing problem was solved in the only and most practical way. 
The law gave the State superintendent the power to do that 
which he had already done of his own volition. 

The legislature went a step further at this session and 
provided for districts when there were less than the number 
necessary for a school as required by law. The provision 
was that two or more adjacent districts might form a larger 
district to take care of the Negro children.'* These districts 
must be adjoining, which would seem only natural that they 
should be, and districts which were far apart should not join. 
This was very important to Negroes in this state where 
Negroes are sparsely settled and where it would work such 
a hardship upon Negro children. This is still true to a large 
extent as pointed out by Dr. N. B. Young in a study of the 

" Ibid., May 17, 1872. 

* Revised Statutes of Mo., 1879, p. 1338, ‘When two or more adjoining 
districts have within their respective limits each less than the minimum number 
required for the organization and maintenance of the colored schools, as 
herein provided, but when joined a sufficient number, it shall be the duty of 
the directors of the districts jointly to unite and establish said school upon 
the reception of a petition setting forth the facts above stated, and inclosing 
the names of the colored youths resident within the territory named. The presi- 
dents of the boards of directors of the various dis ricts interested shall be 
vested with control] and management of the school, and meney shall be con- 


tracted and accounted for as provided in section seven thousand and fifty-six 
regarding central school.’’ 
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distribution of Negro children of school age.’® This law, how- 
ever, worked a hardship upon the Negroes because of their 
distribution in the state. The majority of the Negroes are 
settled along the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, exactly 
where they used to work as slaves. This may be explained 
by the fact that slavery flourished where a staple crop was 
produced along the rivers. If just one Negro family happens 
to live in a community where its work calls it, the chil- 
dren in this family go without an education. 

This law was a great aid to the district school, but had 
no influence on cities and incorporated towns. If a city 
board of education wished to close the doors of the school 
to Negro children, it could not be punished under the law. 
The Legislature of 1883 devised a way to remedy this situa- 
tion. This new law made it the duty of the board of any city 
or district to establish a school for Negro children whenever 
the number by enumeration was fifteen.” This law not only 
made it the duty of the school boards but made it mandatory 
upon them to carry out what was the clear intent of the law. 

The law, although made with the intention to correct 
the conditions as they existed in the State of Missouri, 
omitted a provision to make evasion impossible in the case 
of enumeration. It might have provided who must make the 
enumeration. The Legislature had every right to expect 
that the enumeration would be fair. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that if the authorities had opposed a school in the first 
place they would find means of getting around the law and 
showing that there were not enough Negroes in the com- 
munity. This is well illustrated in the case of Moorehead vs. 
Cartwright.” This law, nevertheless, was a long step for- 
ward in the right direction. 

The law further provided that the control of schools for 
Negroes was to be under the same management, that is, 
under the same school officers who had charge of the other 

* Unpublished study by N. B. Young. 

* Laws of Mo., 1883, p. 187, The Laws of Mo. referring to education are 


compiled in a separate volume under the title of School Law of Missouri, 1883. 
1 Missouri Appeal, 122, p. 257, S.W.R. 99, p. 48. 
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schools of the district.” This is very important, for while 
the schools have for the most part been separate, they have 
never been administered from separate funds. This has 
never been the intent of the state; it has never known a 
separate school fund. 

This was brought out by the supreme court of Missouri 
in a decision in 1876. Robert Humphries was employed as 
a teacher in a school for Negro children. A warrant was 
drawn on the district treasurer which he refused to pay on 
the ground that Negro schools were separate schools and 
should be maintained from a separate fund. Humphries se- 
cured a writ of mandamus and the court demanded payment. 
The case was appealed by the district treasurer and car- 
ried to the supreme court of the State on a writ of error. 
The Supreme Court by a unanimous decision upheld these 
lower courts.** Among the many things which Judge Norton, 
who delivered the decision of the court, said was, ‘‘If the 
warrant in question had been drawn on the colored teachers’ 
fund as is contended by the council, it should have been 
that the county treasurer might well have hestitated to pay 
it, on the ground that the law recognizes no such fund. If 
the Legislature had intended the funds for the support of 
colored schools to be kept separate and distinct, it would 
have been an easy matter for it to have said so and made 
proper provisions to have accomplished that end. It has 
not been so expressed in the law, either in terms or by neces- 
sary interpretations.’’* 

Thus the highest authority in the State had spoken in 
very specific terms regarding the support and control of 
its public schools. It simply said that as long as there were 
funds for one school there were funds for the other school. 
Those who are familiar with the Southern States and their 
control of Negro education know that such equality is not 
always the case even in this day. 

The law of 1883 simply affirmed what the court had said. 


Laws of Missouri, 1883, p. 187. 
*% Missouri, 64, p. 26. 
* Toid. 
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It imposed also another obligation upon the school officials 
which had an influence on Negro education in the State. If 
the average attendance should be less than ten any one 
month, it was the duty of said board of education or what- 
ever officer should have it in charge to discontinue the school 
for a period not exceeding six months. This, of course, 
worked and is still working a hardship upon Negro educa- 
tion. Strange as it may seem, there are several communities 
and indeed whole counties where there are only a few 
Negroes. This law, as it works, keeps about five or six 
thousand Negroes out of school each year, as has been 
pointed out in the report of the present State Superin- 
tendent. 

The legislature of 1883, however, showed how well it 
understood conditions by providing for communities if they 
had less than fifteen children. The law made it possible for 
these children to attend school in any district where a school 
was maintained for Negro children.” Under this law a Ne- 
gro child could go to any Negro school in the State. This to 
the commissioner of Education of the United States seemed 
like an unusual advantage to the Negro when it sometimes 
worked to the contrary. ‘‘The laws in relation to the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of schools for Negro children,”’ 
said he, ‘‘are so different from the provisions in reference 
to those for white children as to create a distinct system. 
Schools for whites are supported by the districts with the 
help of state aid, while the whole township in which a Negro 
school is located is taxed for its support.’’*® No district in 
the State can be compelled to maintain a school for white 
children, but if there are a sufficient number of Negro children 
for a school, the law compels the local authorities to estab- 
lish it, or in the event of their failure to do so directs the 
State Superintendent to levy a sufficient tax for this pur- 
pose. Generally it is only necessary to explain this to the 
local officials to secure the establishment of schools.’’*" 

* Laws of Missouri, 1883, p. 187. 


*U. S. Commissioner of Education Report, 1875, p. 243. 
7 Tbid. 
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This from the cold facts of the law was an exception in 
favor of the Negro schools; but, like most laws, it did not 
work as well as it was contemplated that it would. There 
were many defects, the most glaring of which was the fact 
that the little children six or seven years of age could not be 
expected to stay from home, and thus this law was of no 
value to them. 

The last section in the law made some provision for the 
support of these Negro children in the district where they 
did attend school. It was the duty of the district in which 
they lived to pay the tuition in the district where they at- 
tended school.** It goes without saying that this law was not 
observed with as much care as was evidently expected by the 
makers of the law. There were two reasons for this. The Ne- 
gro knew nothing of the law and made no attempt to benefit 
by it, and the school authorities did not enforce it. 

The law of 1889 was epoch making in its effect. The con- 
stitution of 1865 said separate schools may be maintained. 
The constitution of 1875 provided that separate schools shall 
be maintained for persons of African descent. This pro- 
vision was evidently not carried out as contemplated by the 
makers of the law. The General Assembly meeting in 1889 
was confronted with this very question. A law was passed by 
that body to take care of the situation. ‘‘Separate free 
schools,’’ says this law, ‘‘shall be established for the educa- 
tion of children of African descent, and it shall hereafter be 
unlawful in the public schools of this State for any colored 
child to attend a white school or any white child to attend a 
colored school.’’” 

This law made it a crime for a Negro to attend a school 
set apart for whites and the same was true of the white 
child. The burden of proof fell on the Negro. The Negro chil- 
dren were denied the right by state law regardless of the 
number. If there was only one Negro child in the community, 
he could not attend a white school even though the majority 
of the people favored it. 


* Laws of Missouri, 1883, p. 187. 
* Revised Statutes of 1889, section 8003, p. 1861. 
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This is still the most appalling thing in Negro education 
in Missouri. This condition has been well pointed out by 
Charles A. Lee, present state superintendent, in his report 
for 1923. Nine Counties in the State have no Negroes and, 
of course, present no problems for Negro education. Barry, 
Oregon, Schuyler, and Texas have one Negro each. Ralls 
and Maries have two each. Dent county has three Negroes, 
just enough to fall under the law and to grow up in ignor- 
ance. Taney, Pulaski, and Atchinson counties have only four 
each. Ten counties have less than fifteen Negroes, which 
means that a large number of these are adults. The school 
population in nine counties is fewer than fifty, and in eight 
less than one hundred. One can see when this law went into 
effect that the chances for the education of Negroes in the 
sparsely settled communities had gone. 

This law marks an epoch in education in the State of 
Missouri. Negro education was different before and after 
1889. Before that year, education might be called a mixed 
system in that there was no law against the attendance of 
Negro and white children in the same school. It is true the 
constitution of 1875 had said that separate schools for chil- 
dren of African descent shall be maintained, but the legis- 
lature had made no attempt to carry out the idea expressed 
in the constitution; therefore, it had been worked out ac- 
cording to the wishes of the district. After 1889 there was a 
definite law against mixed schools and the school officials 
must obey the plain intent of the law. The law had confirmed 
the custom in the State. 

That same year saw the passage of another law which 
had great influence on Negro schools indirectly and all 
schools directly. The measure made it the duty of the 
school boards of different communities to continue the school 
for a period of six months in each district. This was con- 
ditioned upon the amount of the school fund.” If the dis- 

* Laws of Missouri, 1889, p. 219, section 703la. The board shall have 
the power required to continue the public school of their district for a period 
of six months in each scholastic year: provided, a tax of forty cents on the one 


hundred dollars assessed valuation of taxable property within the district to- 
gether with the money from the public funds shall be sufficient. 
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trict refused to comply with this law, then the district was 
to be deprived of public funds. This law worked as con- 
templated in many cases, but some of the districts were 
so poor that they could not comply with its plain intent. This 
has been true up until the present time. As late as 1923 
there were in this State as many as 21 districts which had 
a school term of less than 4 months, and 253 districts which 
had more than four and less than six months. There were 
also 1381 districts with less than 8 months.** Thus we see 
the law did not work as well as it was expected. 

The reason is not far to seek; the district just could not 
finance its schools. The constitution has said how far the 
people may go in the amount of taxes for school purposes. 
The legislature had made a law without providing means 
for making it practical as is so often done. The practical 
thing would have been for the State to supplement the funds 
of the districts and thus assure eight months for the schools. 
The same problem that faced the State of Missouri at that 
time faces it today. We are to see what the people of this 
State will do in the future for the education of the Negro. 

W. SHERMAN SAVAGE 


1 Supt. Report of Public Schools, 1923, p. 25. 








NOTES ON NEGRO SLAVERY IN THE UNITED 
STATES A CENTURY AGO 


A little less than a hundred years ago, a prominent 
American Anti-slavery man, Robert Baird by name, visited 
England and there he attended an anniversary meeting of 
the Anti-slavery Society, presided over by the celebrated 
Lord Brougham. The remarks of the chairman were for the 
most part acceptable to the American visitor, being made 
‘fin a manner characterized by an accurate judgment and 
an excellent sense of propriety.’’ In one respect, however, 
Brougham had fallen ‘‘into an error, which although con- 
siderable, was wholly unintentional.’’ He had said that there 
was ‘‘reason to fear that the Americans were settled down 
in contentedness with the existence of slavery among them.’’ 

Baird wrote and published anonymously a pamphlet, in- 
tended to prove that the people of the United States were 
not then and never had been ‘‘contented with the existence 
of slavery amongst them.’’ This pamphlet has become some- 
what rare, but every now and then, appears in sale eata- 
logues. The title page reads:—A LETTER TO LORD 
BROUGHAM ON THE SUBJECT OF AMERICAN 
SLAVERY—by an American, London, James Dinnis, 62 
Paternoster Row, 1835. The crown octavo of 44 pages is 
signed An AMERICAN, 

Much of the pamphlet is taken up with showing that the 
American Colonies did not wish for Negro slaves, but they 
were forced upon them by the home authorities to extend 
and cherish the navigation interests of England. We may 
pass over this history as not at all germane to our subject, 
and also the rebuke to Englishmen pluming themselves upon 
the very recent abolition of slavery throughout the whole 
British Empire. 

The writer points out what is still to a great many un- 
known and is generally ignored—that is, in the Draft of the 
Declaration of Independence, framed by Jefferson, Adams, 
Livingston, Sherman and Franklin, there was a passage ex- 
pressing the strongest disapproval of Negro slavery and this 
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was approved of by nearly all the members of the Congress, 
but because it met with the opposition of a few from the 
South, it was struck out, as entire unanimity was considered 
of paramount importance. 

That the American people were not satisfied with the 
existence of slavery was shown by the action of the States, 
the right to deal with the subject having been left to the 
jurisdiction of the States. The six New England States rid 
themselves of the curse shortly after the close of the Revo- 
lutionary War; the four middle States, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and Delaware, then having nearly one 
fourth of the whole population of the Union, followed, the 
last being New York in the third decade of the Nineteenth 
Century. The three Northwestern States, Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois with the territory of Michigan about to receive the 
status of a State of the Union, were all free, so that when 
Baird wrote, there were practically fourteen States with 
more than eight millions of population without slavery; in 
some, indeed slavery was not quite dead but only mori- 
bund. 

The States in which slavery was still lawful, he said, 
were Alabama, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee and Virginia, eleven in all, to which might be added 
the District of Columbia. It was expected however, that the 
Territories of Arkansas and Florida would soon be admitted 
as Slave States bringing the number up to thirteen. 

A century ago, the census of 1830 showed the following 
as the state of the population: 


FREE Som 
White Free Colored Slaves 
DOW: “MGR: BEBSOR” 65-<6.4.0 Siete vie eeelee nie Sisters 1,933,338 21,179 0 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Dela- 
wane recently Preed) s:s.2 5:aareieraeinn: savsjaisiss 3,029,828 116,958 6,024 
N.W. States: Ohio, Ind., and Illinois........ 1,422,789 15,590 0 
SE TORI ceca cas caves easaxtendes 31,346 293 0 





I inex casino diutemacabiaisbent 6,923,301 154,020 6,024 
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SLAVE Sorn 
White Free Colored Slaves 
Alabama, N. Carolina, 8. Carolina, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Indiana, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Tennessee and Virginia 3,531,328 159,078 1,975,987 





Arkansas and Florida Territories......... 44,056 985 20,071 
District OF COMMMBIA ......0c0cccscesceces 27,563 6,152 6,119 
OS A ee fee ee eee ees 3,602,947 166,215 2,002,177 
Cop ke 1 SE ee Seer 10,526,947 320,235 2,008,201 


About one-sixth of the population, then, were slaves—one 
slave to every five freemen in the United States. In the slave 
district more than a third were slaves, one to every two 
freemen. 

As indicating the hopes of the abolitionists, we find that 
the writer is firmly convinced that Maryland and Kentucky 
would very soon join the ranks of the non-slave holding 
States, thus freeing nearly 270,000 slaves—and he had as lit- 
tle doubt that before many years, Virginia, Tennessee and 
Missouri would adopt the same measure, reducing the Slave 
States (including Arkansas and Florida) to eight and in- 
creasing the number of Free States (including Michigan) 
to nineteen. 

How fallacious were these hopes and expectations, his- 
tory tells all too plainly. Equally fallacious was the confi- 
dence felt that the curse of slavery could not be introduced 
north of a line drawn by the parallel of latitude of the nor- 
thern boundary of Missouri. The ‘‘ Missouri Compromise’’ 
entered into on the admission of Missouri as a State, did in- 
deed, make such a provision; but it was doomed to fall when 
the South acquired the necessary strength—it was repealed, 
and this repeal heralded the disunion of North and South, 
the Civil War and the Emancipation Proclamation, a repeal 
which was a victory for an arrogant and arbitrary slave 
power. 

Baird thought that there was but little room for the 
extension westerly of slavery unless the Government of the 
United States should buy Texas from Mexico, and this he 
thought ‘‘an event not likely.’’ Again history proved an ex- 
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pectation to be vain—Texas, indeed, became part of the 
United States but the Alamo and the Mexican War were 
far removed from purchase or the peaceful methods of di- 
plomacy. 

Baird’s perfect confidence that the existing feeling in the 
United States would prevent Texas or any other district 
or country from being organized with the existence of slav- 
ery in it has proved to be without valid foundation. He was 
not so sanguine as to expect that Arkansas and Florida 
would be refused admission as States until they abolished 
slavery—it was too late to take that stand, as they had been 
allowed organization as Territories, with the existence of 
slavery in them—but even that extreme measure, he thought 
possible in the existing state of public opinion. 

He had much confidence in the plans of the American 
Colonization Society as ‘‘caleulated to promote the abolition 
of slavery to a considerable extent.’’ This Society contem- 
plated planting colonies of Negroes from America in Africa. 
This, he thought, would give slaveholders who desired to 
set their slaves free, but were prevented by the laws of 
their State, an opportunity to send them to colonies in which 
there would be a prospect of their doing well. 

We need say nothing of the success or want of success 
of these schemes; the story is well known and need not be 
repeated here. On the other hand, he had no confidence in 
Anti-Slavery Societies in the Free States and thought their 
efforts likely to do more harm than good by alarming and 
irritating those who had power. The leading members like 
Arthur Tappan and many others were actuated by the finest 
motives, and felt deeply for the slave and the honor of their 
country; but they were not infallible, and all the excitement 
they raised could do no good. Some of their coadjutors had 
done their cause irreparable injury by their dreadful vio- 
lence, calling the slave holders shocking names and some 
actually aiming at armed insurrection of the Negroes. John 
Brown was yet far in the future, and Harper’s Ferry was 
quiescent. He despairs of any chance of amending the Con- 
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stitution, though he wishes it had been provided, when the 
Constitution was framed in 1787, that slavery be abolished. 

Another hope has proved unfounded. It will be remem- 
bered that Britain had freed all the slaves in her vast em- 
pire. Baird held a strong belief that if the slaves set free 
in the West Indies did well, it would have ‘‘a great effect 
in reconciling our southern people tu the idea of giving 
liberty to their slaves.’’ Apparently he gave at least a par- 
tial assent to the claim set up by some in the South that 
the Negro was better off as a slave than he would be free. 

He was certain that slavery could be brought to an end 
by gradual measures. Precipitate measures would not ad- 
vance its abolition, they would retard it. The gradual method 
was God’s method, and the “‘ fiat justitia men’’ who thought 
and preached that whatever ought to be done can be done, 
are all wrong. Less than twenty years ago, I was myself told 
by a prominent citizen of St. Louis, who had held high office 
in the southern army during the Civil War, that he believed 
that had the Southern States succeeded, they would soon 
have, of their own motion, abolished slavery and applied for 
readmission to the Union. 

‘‘Slavery,’’ says Baird, ‘‘is becoming every year miti- 
gated in its rigors’’: The Methodist and Baptist, predominat- 
ing in the Slave States ‘‘are exerting a salutary influence,”’ 
and the condition of the slaves in these States is better than 
that of the free Negroes—and, anyway, he does not want 
Englishmen to come over and lecture about it. 

This most sensible advice, he does not seem to apply to 
himself, as he has no hesitation in severely lecturing the 
English about their short comings, but, of course, that was 
different—and undoubtedly Daniel O’Connell had no right 
to denounce Americans en masse (as he is said to have done) 
as ‘‘liars,’’ hypocrites and traitors to honor. The advice is 
certainly good today as it was a century ago that the two 
peoples ‘‘should cherish the kindest feelings towards each 
other, leaving the domestic affairs of each to its own manage- 
ment.”’ 
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Whether the American People including the Negro popu- 
lation would have been better off, had the hopes of this anti- 
slavery man been fulfilled rather than the destruction of the 
curse been effected amid the flash of bayonets and roar of 
cannon who shall say? 


Wiuw1am Renwick RIDDELL 











DOCUMENTS 


These wills show conclusively how the disposal of slaves re- 
sulted in the separation of children from their parents and in the 
break-up of their families by bequeathing the husband to one heir 
and the wife to another. 

The certificates of ‘‘cohabitation’’ following these will show 
that although legal marriage was not required of Negroes, those 
who became free made known by such declarations that the relation 
sustained by living together was regarded by them as just as sacred 
as the actual marriage of the whites. 


SIGNIFICANT WILLS—NORTHAMPTON COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA? 
1786 


A Will 
In the name of God Amen. 
I Jesse Warren of the County of Northampton and State of North 
Carolina do ordain this to be my last will and testament, hereby 
revoking all other wills and testaments heretofore by me made. 
Item. I give and bequeath my daughter Sarah Warren my Negro 
boy Parker to her and her heirs forever, as her whole and sole part 
of my estate. 
Item. I give and bequeath unto my daughter Elizabeth Warren, one 
Negro boy Peter to her and her heirs forever as her sole and whole 
part of my estate. 
Item. I give and bequeath unto my beloved wife Elizabeth Warren 
the tract of land I now live on and also a tract of land on Maherrin 
River together with all my farming utensils, also a Negro man 
named Ben and all my stock of every kind and also my household 
goods for her use and that of maintenance and education of all my 
children during her life, and at her death it is my desire that all 
my estate shall be sold at the discretion of my executors hereafter 
named and the money deriving therefrom to be equally divided 
amongst my five sons Samuel, Robert, William, Thomas, and Jesse 
Warrens. It is my will and desire that a tract of land lying in the 
county aforesaid in a fork between the white oak meadow and the 
panther swamp and also my Negro women Tiller to be sold at the 
discretion of my executors and the money arising therefrom together 
1These wills were collected from the North Carolina Historical Associa- 
tion Department by Mr. Nelson H. Harris, of Shaw University. 
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with the moneys due me be applied to the payment of my just 
debts. It is my will and desire that my two daughters above named 
do receive their two Negroes Parker and Peter on their marriage 
or arrival to the age of twenty one years. 
And I do constitute and appoint W. John Cobb and my brother 
Robert Warren executors of this my last will and testament to whom 
I give the charge and care of the education of all my children. In 
witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my seal 
this third day of July, 1786. Sealed and acknowledged in presence 
of Joshua Warren William Stoker. 

his 

x 

Mark 
Jese Warren. 


Northampton County—1789 
A Will—William Pace 


In the name of God Amen I William Pace by the county of North- 
hampton in the State of North Carolina being not in a perfect state 
of health and thinking it best to settle affairs when mind and 
memory are sound thank to my God for his mercies to me. Do make 
and ordain this my last will and testament in the manner and form 
following—I give, bequeath unto my brother Solomon Pace all my 
lands together with all my Negroes (named as follows) Beck, 
Pompy, Phillips, Kandol, Austin, Boston, Young Beck, Nan, Hester, 
Cherry, Andrew, likewise all my goods (all and every part of my 
real and personal estate) to him and his heirs forever. 

I do hereby constitute, ordain, and appoint my said brother Solomon 
Pace to be whole and sole executor of this my last will and testa- 
ment hereby revoking and rendering void all former wills by me 
pronouncing this to be my will and testament in witness whereby 
I have hereunto set my hand and seal this eighteen day of Novem- 
ber in the year of our Lord one thousand and seven hundred eighty 
eight. William Pace 

Signed, Sealed 

and pronounced 

in the presence 

of us-Samuel Bell 

& William Beth-James 

Bell 
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Northampton County—1790 
Absolum Joyner—Will 


In the name of God-amen I Absolom Joyner of Northampton County 
being in perfect health and mind and memory thanks be to God 
for the same aid my estate and dispose as follows, I give to my 
daughter Cherry Brown one Negro girl Patience she and her in- 
crease to her and her heirs forever. I give to my daughter Ann 
Brown one Negro girl Susie she and her increase to her and her 
heirs forever, I also give her ten shilling. I give to my daughter 
Martha Brown five shillings. 

I give to my daughter Winnifred Hays one Negro woman Ida, one 
Negro girl Hannah, one Negro girl Temperance, one Negro boy Nat, 
one Negro Boy Alston, they and their increase to her and her heirs 
forever. I lend to my grand daughter Rebekak Joyner one Negro 
woman Jane, one Negro boy Dave, one Negro girl Maison, one 
Negro boy Duke, they and their increase to her during her Natural 
life and if she should have heirs lawfully begotten of her body 
then I give the Negroes to them and their heirs forever. If she have 
no heirs lawfully begotten of her body then I give the said Negroes, 
Jane, Dave, Maison, and Luke they and their increase to be equally 
divided between my two sons Thomas Joyner and Jesse Joyner 
they and their increase forever. 

I give to my sone Jesse Joyner the plantation whereon he now lives 
and all that lieth over the west side of the mill pond and also the 
mill and pond as far as the water extends by the crossway branch 
to a marked tree to him and his heirs forever. I also give one Negro 
man Jacob, one Negro man Peter, one Negro girl Grace, one Negro 
girl Mary, one Negro girl Bek, they and their increase forever. I 
also give to him my brandy still. I give to my sone Thomas Joyner 
the land and plantation whereon he now lives all the land belonging 
thereto to him and his heirs forever. I also give one Negro man 
Frank and Negro woman Kate, one Negro boy Harry, one Negro 
girl, Nan, one Negro woman Martha, to him and his heirs forever. I 
also give him all my stocks that is not mentioned. 

I give to my grand son Absolom Hays one Negro girl Chaney, the 
daughter of Ida she and her increase to him and his heirs forever. 
And I do appoint my son Jesse Joyner and Thomas Joyner my 
whole and sole executors to this my last will and testament re- 
voking all wills heretofore made in writing whereof I have set my 
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hand and seal this 8th day of October 1790. Signed and sealed and 
delivered in the presence of William Cobb and Charlotte Hollamond. 
Absolom Joyner. 


Northampton County—17 94 
A will—Mary Peete 


In the name of God Amen. I, Mary Peete, of Northampton County 
of North Carolina being of sound mind and memory do make and 
ordain this to be my last will and testament. 
I give unto my granddaughter Nancy Peete Eliott to her and her 
heirs forever my Negro woman Sal, and her five children, namely 
Tom, Luke, Aggy, Abram, and Amey. 
I do desire that my Negro woman Winnie and her child Notice to 
be sold to the highest bidders and the money arising thereof to go 
to my two granddaughters, Mary and Nancy Whitaker to be equally 
divided between them. I also give unto my said granddaughter Mary 
and Nancy Whitaker all the remainder of my estate to be equally 
divided between them. 
I do nominate and appoint my son-in-law Buck Whittaker executor 
of this my last will and testament. In witness whereof I have here 
unto set my hand and seal, this fourth day of June, 1794. 
her 
Mary x Peete 
mark 

Witnesses 
Thomas Peete 
James Peete 


Northampton County Wills 
1794 


A Will—Frederick Tarver 


In the name of God Amen. I, Frederick Tarver, being weak of 
body but of a sound mind and memory do make this my last will 
and testament. 

My will and desire is that all my worldly debts be paid. 

I give and bequeath unto my brother John Tarver all my land in 
the State of Georgia to him and his heirs forever. 

I give and bequeath unto my brother Benjamin Tarver two Negro 
girls by the names of Beck and Amey. 
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I give and bequeath unto my brother Andrew Tarver all. 
I do make and ordain my brother Andrew Tarver my whole and 
sole executor to this my last will and testament as witness my hand 
and seal this 28th day of August, 1794. Witnesses Hayes Wheeler 
and Fred Hartwell. 
his 
Frederick x Tarver 
mark 


Craven County—1804 
A Will 


In the Name of God, Amen, I, Thomas Evans of Craven County and 
State of North Carolina being of sound mind do make this my last 
will and testament in manner and in form following: 
I give and bequeath unto my wife Constance Evans all my land 
and household furniture to have and enjoy the same forever, like- 
wise all the stocks that I have on my plantation of all kind whatso- 
ever I give and bequeath unto my wife Constance all my Negroes 
during her life, and at her death one half said Negroes and increase 
to be given to my sister Elizabeth Knight and her increase forever. 
Lastly, I hereby constitute and appoint my loving wife Constance 
whole and sole executor of this my last will and testament hereby 
revoking other wills heretofore by me made. In testimony I here- 
unto affix my seal this day the 30th of August, one thousand eight 
hundred and four. 

Thomas Evans. 
Signed, sealed and delivered 
in presence of William Alway 
and Ephraim Wilson 


A Will—Elhott Futrell 
1837 


In the name of God Amen. I Elliott Futrell of Northampton 
County, State of North Carolina being sick but of sound mind and 
memory do make and ordain this my last will and testament in man- 
ner as follows. Item Ist. I give and bequeath unto my nephew Sander 
D. Futrell my plantation whereon I now live, also Negro woman 
Bridget and Negro girl named Elizabeth to him and his heirs forever. 
Secondly, I give and bequeath unto my niece Penelope Futrell, 
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daughter of Noah Futrell. Negro girl named Notice to her and her 
heirs forever. 3rd I give and bequeath unto my niece Mary Futrell 
Negro woman Nancy and her child and her heirs forever. 
5th. I give and bequeath unto my niece Irene Futrell and daughter 
Noah Futrell Negro woman Lavina and her child Isabel to her and 
her heirs forever. 
6th. I give and bequeath unto my nephew Noah Futrell son of Noah 
Futrell Negro boy named Moses to him and his heirs forever. 
7th. I give and bequeath unto my niece Matilda Futrell daughter of 
Noah Futrell Negro girl Nancey to her and her heirs forever. 
8th. I give and bequeath unto my brother Littleburg Futrell my 
track adjoining Willie Fennell and others, to him and his heirs. 
Item 9th. I give and bequeath unto my niece Mitchel Futrell daugh- 
ter of Noah Futrell Negro girl named Amy to her and her heirs for- 
ever. 
Item 9. I give and bequeath unto my brother Hosea Futrell Negro 
woman America and her three children named Henry, William, 
Daisy to him and his heirs forever. 
It is my will and desire that all of my property not herein given 
away be disposed of by my executor and so much thereof as may be 
necessary for the payment of my just debts and after the payment 
of my just debts to be equally divided between my brother Hosea 
Futrell and Sander D. Futrell, my nephew. 
I nominate and appoint my friend Bryan Randolph my lawful 
executor in witness thereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal 
this 20th day of September in the year of our Lord 1836 in the 
presence of Jordan Bell and Jacob Outland. 

Evuiorr FuTRELL 


Craven County—1806 
A Will 


In the name of God Amen, I, Mary Jones of the town of New Bern 
and State of North Carolina being weak in body but of sound dis- 
posing mind and memory do make and ordain this last will and 
testament in the manner following: 

I lend to my cousin Sarah Smallwood during her natural life the 
following Negroes: Young Ben, Caesar, Jacks, Sarah and at her 
death the said Negroes are to be equally divided among her children 
to them and their heirs forever. I give and bequeath to Richard 
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Respays and Thomas Respays, sons of Richard Respays of Georgia 
the following Negroes: Jack and his wife Pat and their three chil- 
dren Caesar, Tony and Joe and Nan and her seven children, Jimmy, 
Peter, Will, Sam, Doll, Mary and Harriet to be equally divided 
between them and in ease either of them should die before they 
arrive at the age of twenty years, it is my will that the surviving one 
shall inherit all said Negroes to them and their heirs forever. I 
give and bequeath to my cousin Sophia Respays living in the State 
of Virginia on the Eastern Shore Negro woman Esther and her two 
children Betty and Nero, and Jim, Abram, Winnie, and Jacob, and 
Cuff which last six are the children of Sam to her and her heirs for- 
ever. 

I lend my sister Elizabeth during her natural life the following Ne- 
groes: Sam, George, Bob, and Providence and after her death I give 
the said four Negroes, Sam, George, Bob and Providence to my 
step-son Davis Bryan to him and his heirs forever. 

I give and bequeath to James, son of my cousin Samuel Smith, Ne- 
gro man Stephen to him and his heirs forever. I give and bequeath 
to Nancy Wingate Negro girl Lydia also one bed and furniture to 
her and her heirs forever. I give and bequeath to Bertha E. Gillispie 
Negro man Job to her and her heirs forever. 

I give and bequeath to Catherine I. Gillispie one Negro boy named 
Isaac to her and her heirs forever. I give and bequeath to John F. 
Smith Negro boy Jacks Vance to him and his heirs forever. I give 
and bequeath to my step son Lewis Bryan Negro man Jake and 
Negro woman Sarah, also one bed and furniture, ten table spoons, 
fifteen tea spoons, one ladle and sugar tong to him and his heirs for- 
ever. 

I lend Henryetta Templeton Negro boy York during her life and 
at her death I give and bequeath the said Negro to Mary the daugh- 
ter of John F. Smith to her and her heirs forever. 

It is my particular will and desire that old Jimmy, old Anada, Yel- 
low Jack and his wife Rose, old Ben and old Bob and Rose’s child 
Peggy be all manumitted and set free, they having in every instance 
acted the part of faithful servants to me, but in case they or any 
of them cannot be set free it is my will that they remain in the 
hands of my executors. 

I give and bequeath to Isabella Davis two hundred dollars. To Eliza- 
beth Gile one hundred dollars. To Rebecca Little fifty dollars. To 
David Fulowe one hundred dollars. To William Dougherty one hun- 
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dred dollars. To Margaret Thompson fifty dollars, all which sums 
of money are to be raised out of my personal estate. 
I give to the Methodist connection six hundred dollars to be de- 
posited in the general fund. 
It is my will and desire that the rest of my property be sold at pub- 
lic sale and the money arising therefrom after my debts are all paid 
be put to interest which interest I wish to be applied to the support 
of two old Negro slaves—Jimmy and Anada—and the surplus, if 
any to be separated in the Methodist General Fund. 
I hereby appoint my friends John F. Smith and Peremialia Martin 
executors of this my last will and testament, hereby revoking all wills 
heretofore made by me. 
I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my seal this twentyninth 
day of March, 1806. 

Mary Jones 
Signed in the presence 
of Thomas Oliver and 
William Bell. 


COHABITATION PAPERS! 


Freedmans Marriage Record, 
State of North Carolina, 
Orange County. 

William Wilson and wife Isabella lately slaves but now emanci- 
pated declare before me, George Laws, clerk of Orange County 
Court, that they now live and cohabit together as man and wife and 
have so lived and cohabited since the year 1862 or thereabout. 

14th. April 1866. 

Signed—George Laws, C.C.C. 


State of North Carolina 
Orange County. 

James Thompson and wife Harriett lately Slaves but now eman- 
cipated declare before me, George Laws, Clerk of Orange County 
Court that they now live and cohabit together as man and wife and 
have so lived and cohabited since the year 1846 or thereabouts. 

14th. April, 1866. 

Signed—George Laws, C.C.C. 

* Extracted from the records of Orange County, North Carolina, by Mr. 

Nelson H. Harres. 
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State of North Carolina, 
Orange County. 

Arch Carrington and his wife Amey lately Slaves but now 
emancipated declare before me, George Laws, Clerk of Orange 
County Court that they now live and cohabit together as man and 
wife and have so cohabited since the year 1854 or thereabouts. 

21st. April, 1866. 

Signed—George Laws, C.C.C. 


State of North Carolina, 
Orange County. 

Henry Allen and his wife Sadie lately Slaves but now emanci- 
pated declare before me, George Laws, Clerk of Orange County 
Court, that they now live and cohabit together as man and wife and 
have so cohabited since the year 1844 or thereabouts and conse- 
quently by the laws of North Carolina are now man and wife. 

21st. April, 1866. 

Signed—George Laws, C.C.C. 


State of North Carolina, 
Orange County. 

Moses Jones and his wife Martha lately Slaves but now emanci- 
pated declare before me, George Laws, Clerk of Orange County 
Court, that they now live and cohabit together as man and wife and 
have so cohabited since the year 1854 or thereabouts and conse- 
quently by the laws of North Carolina are now man and wife. 

24th. April 1866. 

Signed—George Laws, C.C.C. 


State of North Carolina, 
Orange County. 

Elisha Alston and his wife Sally lately Slaves but now emanci- 
pated declare before me, George Laws, Clerk of Orange County 
Court, that they now live and cohabit together as man and wife 
and have so lived and cohabited since the year 1854 or thereabouts 
and consequently by the laws of North Carolina are now man and 
wife. 


11th May, 1866. 
Signed—George Laws, C.C.C. 
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State of North Carolina, 
Orange County. 

George Faucett and his wife Amey lately Slaves but now emanci- 
pated declare before me, George Laws, Clerk of Orange County 
Court, that they now live and cohabit together as man and wife 
and have so lived and cohabited since the year 1836 or thereabouts 
and consequently by the laws of North Carolina are now man and 
wife. 

12th. May, 1866. 

Signed—George Laws, C.C.C. 


State of North Carolina, 
Orange County. 

Jerry Hooper and his wife Lucy lately Slaves but now eman- 
cipated declare before me, George Laws, Clerk of Orange County 
Court that they live and cohabit together as man and wife and have 
so lived and cohabited since the year 1844 or thereabouts and con- 
sequently by the laws of North Carolina are now man and wife. 

14th May, 1866. 

Signed—George Laws, C.C.C. 
State of North Carolina, 


Orange County. 

Luke Dixond and his wife Caro lately Slaves but now emancipated 
declare before me, George Laws, Clerk of Orange County Court, that 
they now live and cohabit together as man and wife and have so 
eohabited since the year 1846 or thereabouts and consequently by 
the laws of North Carolina are now man and wife. 

11th. June, 1866. 
Signed—George Laws, C.C.C. 


State of North Carolina, 
Orange County. 

Nelson Cozart and his wife Nancy lately Slaves but now eman- 
cipated declare before me, George Laws, Clerk of Orange County 
Court, that they live and cohabit together as man and wife and have 
so lived and cohabited since the year 1852 or thereabouts and conse- 
quently by the laws of North Carolina are now man and wife. 

28th July, 1861. 

Signed—George Laws, C.C.C. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


The Rural Billion. By CHartes M. McConneE tu (New York: Friend- 
ship Press, 1931. Pp. X, 171, Price $1.00) 

During recent years writers have been directing attention to 
rural people. This is a change in attitude because in earlier years 
it was believed that to advance the interests of the cities would be 
sufficient, for persons from the country would eventually learn suffi- 
cient from example and contact to direct their steps upward. We 
understand now, however, that the program of social uplift of urban 
people is not suitable for those in rural communities. People in the 
country must be provided for as such while living there, and when 
they move to the city there must be some special provision for their 
adjustment to a new life. 

This particular book, however, deals with rural people who have 
not been evangelized by missionaries of the churches. The author 
endeavors to relate Christianity to the farming class, the element 
which constitutes the majority of the people in such communities. 
These are discussed with regard to conditions in foreign countries 
where the people far removed from urban communities have not 
been assisted in their conquest of nature. The author undertakes 
also to show how the message of Jesus, a small town man himself, 
is especially adapted to the needs of people in the country. The 
book, however, is not religious to the extent that factors which de- 
termine the promotion of religion and morals are not considered. 
The author takes up the important problems with respect to agri- 
culture, rural industry, trading, education, and recreation. 

This book does not deal primarily with conditions which pecul- 
iarly affect the Negro in various parts of the world. Presumably the 
author takes it for granted that people are very much alike every- 
where and that the Negro does not suffer from any disability which 
is not common to others. In this respect he is both right and wrong. 
The book, however, does take up certain matters about Africa, agri- 
cultural improvement there, mission schools, certain examples of 
missionary enterprise, and the help given others by persons and 
agencies in Africa such as the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Tambo and Bones. By Caru WittKe, PH.D. Professor of History, 
The Ohio State University (Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press, 1930. Pp. Vii, 269, Price $2.50) 

This is a book which will attract considerable attention among 
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those who have given some thought to the histrionie achievements of 
Negroes. The writer says that the study was inspired by more than 
professional interest in social history. He has happy memories of 
the burnt cork semi-circle during barn-storming student days which 
may be responsible for his abiding interest and real love for the 
old time minstrel show. He considers the minstrel distinctly an 
American contribution to theatrical history. 

In the first part of the book he takes up the beginning of Negro 
minstrelsy. The origin was in Negro slavery, without which this 
contribution would have been impossible. He compares the develop- 
ment of this production with that of Negro music to which he 
gives serious study because of its peculiar rythmie form, its strue- 
ture, and the unique themes which have been utilized as the motifs 
for pretentious composition. The source of the Negro minstrelsy, 
then, is to be found in the soil of the southland, in the singing and 
dancing of the slaves. The author believes that the troubadours of 
the Burnt Cork Semi-Circle were utterly different from the min- 
strel of other lands and earlier times such as the Minnesingers and 
jongleurs. The Burnt Cork artist of the United States also of the 
Nineteenth Century was indigenous and from this country was in- 
troduced to other parts of the world. 

The author gives a sketch of the beginning and development of 
the minstrel show, directing most of his attention, of course, to 
such representation as was staged in New York and became popular 
in other cities of the country. He goes into such details as mention- 
ing the names of the theatrical producers and the actors who figured 
in these shows. They enjoyed prosperity and later declined but 
finally found a permanent place in the amusements of this country. 

This book concedes the fact that the origin of the minstrel was 
among Negroes, but in the development of the theme the author 
does not give the Negro as much credit as you would expect for 
some of the things mentioned therein. In several parts of the book 
you are unable to figure out whether the person mentioned was a 
Negro himself or a white person who took his cue from the Negroes 
whom he had studied. In the ease of the familiar names of the out- 
standing actors and producers such a question does not arise. But 
to understand exactly the contribution the Negroes have made not 
only in the origination of the minstrelsy but in its development, 
one needs to study along with this book James Weldon Johnson’s 
brief treatment of the same theme in Black Manhattan. 
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The Black Worker. The Negro and the Labor Movement by STERLING 
D. SPERO AND ABRAM L. Harris (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1931. Pp. 499. Price $4.50) 

England and later Europe has seen that democracy when ap- 
plied to industry means that workers must protect themselves 
against those who control their means of livelihood. England began 
her ‘‘new model’’ labor unions in the late forties and early fifties 
and also her general cooperative developments. Spero and Harris 
have demonstrated that our individualistic idealogy would not al- 
low us to admit that there was any similar conditions in the United 
States that made necessary any admission that we were not all of 
the same class. 

As these authors for the first time tell the complete story of 
the Negro’s participation in the American labor market, they suc- 
cessfully puncture many illusions. As I think of the book as a 
whole, the most startling contribution seems to be the establishment 
of the fact that Negro radicalism except in very rare instances, does 
not go beyond the demands for civil liberty. In the earlier chapters 
we see leader after leader failing to follow the Knights of Labor, 
and selling their group over the board for private political ad- 
vantage. 

The American worker, en masse, refuses to profit by the ex- 
perience of his British and Continental brother and persists in his 
remaining at a stage of development about comparable to that of 
mid-Victorian England. The American union has as its ideal and 
objective craft bargaining or collective negotiation upon a business 
basis through the American Federation of Labor which the authors 
so well describe as an agency set up to keep craft separatism from 
defeating its own ends. There is no ideal of labor solidarity and 
brotherhood of all industrial workers in our strongest labor organi- 
zation. It is not a working class organization but a craft oligarchy 
and seems to be as little interested in the plight of the unskilled 
worker as the employers themselves. This unskilled class incidentally, 
is the group to which most Negroes belong. The authors illustrate 
again and again how this organization neglects and proscribes 
against the black toiler. 

The Negro’s aptitude for revealed religion and faith apparently 
makes him peculiarly susceptible to the current illusions that per- 
vade American thinking. Certain it is that our leaders, almost to a 
man, believe that through some legerdemain our economic plight can 
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be solved by business enterprise. We can accomplish what the whites 
of our class cannot accomplish which is to compete successfully with 
organized industry and business—by building up a separate econ- 
omy. Since white philanthrophy has educated us in keeping with 
this historic goodness it can be expected to underwrite Negro business 
which will compete with theirs. The authors demonstrate that this 
is the nature of our economic thinking by quoting from our greatest 
leaders past and present. 

Probably the most depressing picture drawn in this work is 
that of the Pullman Porters Union. The important Negro union was 
created by young Negroes who just after the war seemed honest 
and intelligent. The years have shown them to be neither. After 
some tribulations they bartered away their ailing child to the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor which they had in 1918 pronounced as the 
most vicious propagator of race prejudice in America. 

The excellency of this work is that it considers the Negro worker 
as an integral part of the great American laboring community and 
serves as an excellent example of the fact that no study on any 
important phase of American life can be definitive without seri- 
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The Negro Wage Earner. LORENZO J. GREENE AND CARTER G. Woop- 
son (Washington, D.C.: The Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, Inc., 1930. Pp. xiii, 388, Price $3.00) 

The Negro Wage Earner will hardly be appreciated as much to- 
day as it will be a few decades hence when persons will cease to 
give most of their attention to the polemic aspects of history and 
economics and will approach these matters from the definitive 
point of view. This book accomplishes an important task of sum- 
marizing what the Negroes have done in making a living in the 
various occupations and how they have developed in these spheres 
from generation to generation. We are often called upon to discuss 
the various aspects of the progress of Negroes and find ourselves 
drifting into unprofitable discussion because of the lack of adequate 
data as to what the Negroes have actually achieved in the various 
lines in which they have been employed. This need for such data 
has been supplied by this book. 

Beginning with the Negroes in slavery, the authors endeavor to 
show what occupations the blacks were compelled to follow when 
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the will of the slave was subject to that of his master. The authors 
next bring out how these traditional occupations continued still 
crowded by Negroes even after the Civil War inasmuch as the eman- 
cipation of the race could not immediately work radical economic 
changes. The persistence of Negroes along these traditional lines for 
years thereafter is well shown by numerous tables and statistical ae- 
counts which present in succinct form the history of Negro labor 
from decade to decade up to the upheavel of the World War. 

It is after the World War that we find a more equal distribution 
of the Negroes in occupations as a result of the demand for labor 
among the industries in the North and East. This redistribution of 
Negro workers in upsetting traditional lines of occupations was 
probably one of the most important events in the development of the 
Negroes since the emancipation. It not only introduced the Negroes 
to other occupations, but to other parts of the country; and at the 
same time it introduced other parts of the country to the Negroes. 
Persons who had never thought of Negroes seriously before that time 
began to give attention to this new worker as an important social 
problem. Trades unions weakened during the unusual demand for 
labor of the World War crisis and later strengthened their lines in 
defense of caste. The question as to whether the Negro is to be 
treated in the future as a worker or as one rejected by the white 
laboring class of the country became an important problem and is 
today one of the most serious in the economie world. 

The extent to which the Negro has been willing to organize for 
the promotion of his own interest is freely discussed in this volume, 
and the good which has resulted from such efforts has been ecare- 
fully set forth. On the whole, the situation does not seem to be un- 
usually encouraging, but the rapid rise of the Negroes during the 
erisis already referred to has sufficiently encouraged him and his 
friends to believe that he can finally find his place in the economic 
sphere, not as an intruder or as an undesirable, but as a co-worker 
with others in advancing the interests of labor. 
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NOTES 


Western University 
London, Canada 
May 10, 1931 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson, 
The Journal of Negro History, 
Washington, D.C., 
DEAR SIR, 


I do not know that it is your practice to print obituary refer- 
ences in THE JOURNAL OF Necro History but I think if there is 
restriction in that respect it might be relaxed in the case of James 
I’. Jenkins, concerning whom I enclose an editorial note. 

The late Mr. Jenkins organized a movement in Canada which 
is little known in the United States but which was of importance 
for this section of his people residing under the British flag. He 
had the confidence and won the esteem of some of the most im- 
portant people of this province and the work which he founded 
will, I believe, be continued, and probably along the lines that 
he laid out. 

Yours very truly, 
FRED LANDOM 
Associate Professor of History 


The death took place at London, Canada, on May 6th, of James 
F. Jenkins, organizing secretary of the Canadian League for the 
Advancement of Colored People and editor of The Dawn of To- 
morrow, the official publication of the Canadian League. Mr. Jen- 
kins, who was 47 years of age, was born in Forsythe, Ga. and was 
a graduate of Atlanta University. He was for some time engaged 
in newspaper work in Chicago and later came to Canada where 
in 1924 he organized the Canadian League for the Advancement 
of Colored People and founded its paper, The Dawn of Tomor- 
row. Mr. Jenkins was an energetic campaigner on behalf of the 
movement and enlisted in its support the aid of some of the out- 
standing citizens of the province of Ontario. He was an associate 
judge of the juvenile court in the city of London and was regarded 
as a most worthy citizen. At the time of his death he was engaged 
in research on the history of the colored race in Canada, working 
under the direction of the department of history of the University 
of Western Ontario. The files of The Dawn contain many articles 
of value relating to the history of the colored race in Canada and 
Mr. Jenkins had hoped that there might eventually be a balanced 
and properly prepared record of his race produced. 
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THE DIRECTOR SPEAKS 


During the last sixty days Dr. Carter G. Woodson, the Director 
of the Association, has been called on for numerous addresses to in- 
form the public further as to his new program of education as set 
forth in his weekly releases, He has recently made trips to deliver 
addresses in various parts, speaking in Baltimore and New York in 
the East, and in Cincinnati, St. Louis, Kansas City, and Topeka in 
the West. 

The Director has been much in demand also as a speaker in con- 
nection with commencement exercises, and calls for his services were 
so numerous that Mr. Lorenzo J. Greene, his assistant, had to fill 
some of his engagements. Dr. Woodson found time, however, to de- 
liver commencement addresses for the Negro High School in Ash- 
land, Kentucky ; the Douglass High School of Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia; the Kentucky State Industrial College at Frankfort; the 
Colored Normal and Industrial University of Oklahoma; and Fisk 
University. His thought expressed on these occasions may be gleaned 
from the following excerpts: 

‘*When a Negro has finished his education in our schools he has 
been equipped to begin the life of an Americanized or Europeanized 
white man, but before he steps from the threshold of his alma mater 
he is told that he must go back to his own people from whom he has 
been estranged by a vision of ideals which in his disillusionment he 
realizes that he cannot attain. He goes out to play his part in life, but 
he must be both social and bi-social at the same time. While he is a 
part of the body politic, he is in addition to this a member of a par- 
ticular race to which he must restrict himself in all matters social. 
While serving his country he must serve a special group. 

‘‘For the arduous task of serving a race thus handicapped, how- 
ever, the Negro graduate has had little or no training at all. The 
people whom he has been ordered to serve have been belittled by his 
teachers to the extent that he can hardly find delight in undertaking 
what his education has led him to think is impossible. Considering his 
race as blank in achievement, then, he sets out to stimulate its imita- 
tion of others. The performance is kept up; but, like any other effort 
at meaningless imitation, it results in failure. 

“*In this aping of others the ‘highly educated’ Negroes are sin- 
cere. Why should they be interested in a thing because it is peculiarly 
Negro? Are not we all Americans? Then, whatever is American is 
just as much a heritage of the Negro as of any other people in this 
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country. These ‘intellectuals,’ therefore, do not like to hear persons 
speak of African culture. They do not give any thought to such a 
thing as ‘Negro literature,’ ‘African art,’ or ‘thinking black.’ 
Deliver us from such, they would pray. 

‘*Tn a sense this attitude is right. It is an ideal toward which we 
should be working, for without such a vision life would not have any 
useful purpose. Unfortunately, however, men of our day have a dif- 
ferent attitude, and we cannot change their way of thinking by 
assuming that they do not think as they do because they should think 
otherwise. To change a man’s mind we need to find the factors which 
have developed his thought in that particular direction and then deal 
with the situation as we should with any other causes and their 
effects. 

‘‘The ‘educated’ Negroes as a rule, however, will not have it so. 
They insist that they are not different. To the account of the Negroes 
who contend that they are not like others and therefore require a 
different program of social uplift these ‘intellectuals’ charge most 
of the ills from which the race is now suffering. If the Negroes them- 
selves have such thoughts, how ean they blame the whites for segrega- 
tion? They are segregationists themselves. 

‘‘Here, unfortunately, is a confusion of terms. To say that people 
who have been oppressed and exploited do not require special atten- 
tion is merely denying a self-evident fact ; but this does not imply the 
necessity for segregation. On the contrary, it might be an argument 
for the closer contact of the races, that what factual education the 
one has been unjustly deprived of may be acquired by the help of 
others who are better informed. 

‘‘What is herein advocated is that only in the development of a 
race from within can we appreciate its differentness and discover the 
particular thing which one race can do better than any other. In the 
thought of differentness the scientist does not include the idea of 
inferiority or superiority. Only the ignorant and the biased think of 
such things. 

‘*Negro ‘intellectuals,’ however, do not seem to realize how little 
there is to be gained by mere imitation. Suppose the Negroes do learn 
to do perfectly every thing which the whites are now doing, civiliza- 
tion would not thereby be advanced ; but if the Negroes will discover 
their strong points and will learn to do what the whites cannot do, the 
world will become that much better off. In this lies the opportunity 
for the Negro race. 
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‘The white man does not contend that the Negro cannot do what 
he sees others doing or what he is told to do. This is his education, 
and he has advanced far with it. At the same time, too, the white man 
treats the Negro with contempt because he has not recently given the 
world anything new. The Negro is not granted the opportunity to 
show his originality, and he is blamed for not doing so. 

‘* As soon as the Negro learns to look to himself as a possibility he 
will find a way out of his difficulties. He must abandon the search for 
treasures from without and must uncover those within. When a man 
discovers that what he has far excels that which he seeks, he is experi- 
encing the beginning of knowledge. The Negro must stop running 
after others and do something to bring them to him. In the propor- 
tion as the Negro develops something which others want they will 
come and worship at his feet to get it. 

‘*To educate the Negro we must find out exactly what his back- 
ground is, what he is today, what his possibilities are, and how to be- 
gin with him as he is and make him a better individual of the kind 
that he is. Instead of cramming the Negro’s mind with what others 
have shown that they can do, let me say again that we should develop 
his latent powers that he may perform in society a part of which 
others are not capable. By accident we have discovered that the 
Negro is gifted in the arts. History shows that African Negroes dis- 
covered iron and were the greatest metal workers of ancient times. 
Today an unwilling world is acclaiming Negroes as poets, actors, and 
singers. A scientific study of the Negro and proper stimulation of his 
efforts may reveal other ways in which he may startle men. Such a 
task requires a reconstruction of our program for the education of 
the Negro. 

‘*What different method of approach or what sort of appeal 
would you make to the Negro child that cannot be made just as well 
by a white teacher? some one asked me the other day. I replied that 
there is no particular body of facts that Negro teachers can impart to 
children of their own race that may not be just as easily presented by 
persons of another race if they have the same attitude as Negro teach- 
ers; but tradition, race hate, segregation, and terrorism make such 
a thing impossible. I am not an advocate of segregation. I do not be- 
lieve in separate schools. I am merely emphasizing the necessity for 
common sense schools and teachers who understand and continue in 
sympathy with those whom they instruct. Those who take the position 
to the contrary have the idea that education is merely a process of 
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imparting information. One who can give out these things or devise 
an easy plan for so doing, then, is an educator. In a sense this is true, 
but it accounts for most of the troubles of the Negro. For me, educa- 
tion means to inspire people to live more abundantly, to learn to be- 
gin with life as they find it and make it better. The instruction so far 
given Negroes in colleges and universities has worked to the contrary. 
In most cases such graduates have merely increased the number of 
malcontents who offer no program for changing the undesirable con- 
ditions about which they complain. I believe in protest only when it is 
supported by a constructive program. 

‘What Negroes are now being taught does not bring their minds 
into harmony with life as they must face it. When a Negro student 
works his way through college by shining shoes he does not think of 
making a special study of the science underlying the production and 
distribution of leather and its products, that he may some day figure 
in this sphere. The Negro boy sent to college by a mechanic, seldom 
dreams of learning mechanical engineering to build upon the founda- 
tion his father has laid, that an years to come he may figure as a con- 
tractor or a consulting engineer. The Negro girl who goes to college 
hardly wants to return to her mother if she is a washerwoman, but 
this girl should come back with sufficient knowledge of physics and 
chemistry and business administration to use her mother’s work as a 
nucleus for a modern steam laundry. A professcr of a southern uni- 
versity recently resigned his position to get rich by running a laun- 
dry for Negroes. A Negro college instructor would have considered 
such a suggestion an insult. The so-called education of Negro college 
graduates leads them to throw away opportunities which they have 
and go in quest of those which they do not find. A school system which 
thus handicaps people for life by setting them adrift is not worthy 
of publie support. 

“In the case of the white youth in this country, they can choose 
their courses more at random and still succeed because of numerous 
opportunities offered by their people, but even they show so much 
more wisdom than do Negroes. For example, a year or two after I 
left Harvard I found out West a schoolmate who was studying wool. 
‘How did you happen to go into this sort of thing?’ I enquired. His 
people, he replied, had had some experience in wool and in college he 
prepared for this work. When I was at Harvard I studied Aristotle, 
Plato, Marsiglio of Padua, and Pascasius Rathbertus. My friend who 
studied wool, however, is now independently rich and has sufficient 
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leisure to enjoy the cultural side of life which his knowledge of the 
science underlying his business developed, but I have to make my 
living by begging for a struggling cause. 

‘‘Looking over the recent catalogues of the leading Negro colleges, 
I have been convinced that our difficulties result from the fact that 
our schools do not teach Negroes who they are, what they have done, 
and what they have to do. I find that invariably they give courses in 
ancient, mediaeval, and modern Europe, but they do not give such 
courses in ancient, mediaeval, and modern Africa. Yet Africa, ac- 
cording to recent discoveries has contributed about as much to the 
progress of mankind as Europe has, and the early civilization of the 
Mediterranean world was decidedly influenced by Africa. Negro col- 
leges offer courses bearing on the European colonists prior to their 
coming to America, their settlement on these shores, and their de- 
velopment here toward independence. Why not be equally as gener- 
ous with the Negroes in treating their status in Africa prior to en- 
slavement, their first transplantation to the West Indies, the Latini- 
zation of certain Negroes in contradistinction to the development of 
others under the influence of the Teuton, and the effort of the race 
toward self expression? 

‘‘A further examination of their curricula shows, too, that in- 
variably these Negro colleges offer courses in Greek philosophy and in 
that of modern European thought, but direct no attention to the 
philosophy of the Negro. Negroes have and always have had their 
own ideas about the nature of the universe, time, and space, about 
appearance and reality, and about freedom and necessity. The effort 
of the Negro to interpret man’s relation to the universe shows just as 
much intelligence as we find in the philosophy of the Greeks. There 
were many Africans who were just as wise as Socrates. 

‘* Again I find in some of these catalogues numerous courses in art 
but no well defined course in Negro or African art which early in- 
fluenced the art of the Greeks to the extent that thinkers are now 
saying that the early culture of the Mediterranean was chiefly Afri- 
can. Most of these colleges do not even direct special attention to 
Negro music in which the Negro has made his outstanding contribu- 
tion in America. The unreasonable attitude is that because the whites 
do not have these things in their schools the Negroes must not have 
them in theirs. The Catholics and Jews, therefore, are wrong in es- 
tablishing the special schools to teach their principles of religion, and 
the Germans in the United States are unwise in having their children 
taught their mother tongue. 





